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** King Arthur Uvei in merry Carlisle, 
And seemly is to see ; 
And there with him Queen Guinevere, 
That bride soe bright of blee. 

** And there with him Queen Guinevere, 

That bride so bright in bowre ; 

And all his barons about him stoode 

That were both stiff and stowre." 

— Fercy's Helt^ttti. 
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Ang 
and 

dif- 

rom 
ians 
have doubted whether or not there was any evi- 
dence to base belief upon, or have passed over the 
subject in silence. 

This much is probably true : that there was, in 
the sixth century, a King Arthur who ruled over 
a part of Britain which is now South Wales ; that 
he was a son of Uther, called Pendragon ; that he 
gained many victories over the Saxons, and brought 
peace to Britain ; that he was mortally wounded by 
a usurper, his nephew Modred, and from the battle- 
field of Camlan was taken to the seashore near 
Glastonbury, where he died and was buried. 

So true, so noble, so dignified a character was 
King Arthur, that the credulous old monks, as well 
as the minstrels, delighted to ascribe to him mar- 



2 KING ARTHUR. 

vellous deeds and supernatural powers. This is 
what has so disastrously injured his cause with 
many ; and they claim that he is only a mythical 
hero of early Britain. 

It seems impossible that the bards should have 
created so beautiful, so generous, so truly great a 
character ; they could and have adorned his deeds, 
but the man has lived. 

M. de Villemarqu^, in his " Romans de la Table 
Ronde," shows us a real and an imaginary Arthur, 
both so blended in those superstitious times, that 
one loses his identity in the other. 

Nennius, in 850 A.D., is the first to mention King 
Arthur, but has so gilded his exploits that we are 
more adrift than before. Gildas passes over King 
Arthur in silence, while the venerable Bede denies 
his existence. That quaint old chronicler, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, was the first to make known the 
fame and glory of Arthur, and he gives us a de- 
tailed account of the king's deeds and conquests. 
Geoffrey tells us that he collected these traditions 
from " a very ancient book in the British tongue, 
which, in a regular continued story and elegant 
style, related the actions of all the kings of Britain 
from Brutus the first king of the Britains, down to 
Cadwallader, the son of Cadwallon." Notwithstand- 
ing this artless declaration, a very eminent German 
scholar accuses Geoffrey of bold forgery and basing 
his narrative on Breton traditions. 
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THE ARTHVRIAD. 3 

But M. de ViUemarqu^ has proved that the 
Bretons received these legends from Britain ; for the 
Cimri of France and the early inhabitants of Britain 
were bound by ties of relationship for many genera- 
tions ; and it was the followers of King Arthur 
who, after his death, crossed into Amorica, and 
named it Brittainy. There they settled, and their 
descendants looked and waited for the son of Uther. 

Geoffrey's tales proved a popular subject for the 
poets, and in 1 155, at the request of Henry II., 
Robert Wace composed his "Brut d* Angleierre." 

After this the romances took all forms, and dur- 
ing the last of the twelfth century were largely 
taken up by the French minstrels. Chr^tian de 
Troyes was the first poet of culture who treated the 
Arthurian cycle of legends ; Hartman von Aue 
translated them and made them accessible to the 
Germans. From this time the Arthuriad forms 
a special class of mediEeval epic poetry. Trouba- 
dours and Minnesingers celebrated the deeds of the 
brave Knights of the Round Table, but like the 
bards who sang the Homeric poems, their names 
are to us unknown. 

The most complete and united form of these tales 
was compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, and printed 
by William Caxton in 1485. 

Mallet and Percy trace the origin of these legends 
to the Skalds, who came southward with Rollo's 
array, bringing their national myths and romances; 
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4 KING ARTHUR. 

while Claude Saumaise thinks it more probable 
that the Arthur-romances were brought to Europe 
by the Saracens at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest. In proof of this statement he points to an 
ancient Hebrew MS. of these tales from the Span- 
ish version, which is now in the Vatican. It is true 
that several tales in the Mabinogion plainly show 
Eastern influence and luxury. But as far as that 
goes, one can easily see a striking likeness to the 
myths of the Greeks ; for the knight-errants are but 
demigods — but Herakles and Theseus in armor. 
Sir Launcelot and Achilles are the peerless knights, 
while the unhappy quarrel between Launcelot and 
King Arthur brings more sorrow and woe than the 
wrath of the hero of the Iliad. 

There 'is also much in these tales to show a fan- 
tastic blending of Christian and Pagan ideas : the 
enchantments of Queen Morgan le Fay, the magic 
of Merlin, the fear attached to the supernatural in 
nature, and the significance attached to marvellous 
dreams and impossible beasts, — while Vivian is but 
a Circe in disguise. 

The geography of Arthur's land is fully as trou- 
blesome to decide upon as the historical questions 
relating to the king himself. Indeed, nearly as 
many cities claim him as claimed the bard of old. 
The principal ones which show the ruins of his cas- 
tles, are Camelot, Caerleon, Carlisle, and Tintagel. 
Camelot is identified with Winchester ; Caerleon 
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is thought to be Cardiff, and is also the Welsh for 
Chester ; Carlisle is near the border of Scotland ; 
while Tintagel was a stronghold in Cornwall. It is 
very probable that King Arthur held court at these 
different places, but that Camelot and Caerleon 
were his favorite cities. The ruins of the old Tin- 
tagel castle are on a " high-towering, rocky promon- 
tory whose dark precipices frown on the sea." The 
royal rooms are now all grass-grown, and the vast 
hall serves as a feeding-place for the mountain 
goats. The ocean has carried away half the castle 
and is beating against the other half. The old cir- . 
cular tower where the Round Table was supposed 
to be kept has fallen into the gulf ; but parts of the 
walls still stand to show the grand proportions of 
that banqueting-room, where gathered the brave- 
knights and fair ladies of Arthur's court 

Winchester also claims the Round Table ; on the 
eastern wall of the great hall hangs a table which 
was shown by Henry VIII. to Francis I. as the fa- 
mous Round Table of King Arthur. Its surface is 
- decorated by a painting done during the reign of 
that monarch when Charles V. passed through the 
city. Winchester also has the distinction of being 
the residence of the English sovereigns from the 
time of William 1. until the reign of Henry VIII. 

There is also a Round Table in Denbighshire — a . 
flat-topped hill ; while at Caerleon Arthur's Round 
Table is known to every schoolboy. It is a grass- 

^— vCoogle 



6 KING ARTHUR. 

grown amphitheatre, from which statues of the time 
of Hadrian have been discovered. 

Through all Wales the traveller is shown memo- 
rials of Arthur. There is a stone in Builth which is 
said to bear the footprint of the king's favorite dog, 
Cavall* This stone lies on a heap of stones gath- 
ered by Arthur, and such is the magic power of 
Cairn Cavall that should it be taken away from its 
companions it would return at night. 

In Anglesea is another Round Table ; and Ar- 
thur's bed, Arthur's pot, Arthur's castle, Arthur's 
seat, Arthur's qu(iit,f are well-known objects in the 
neighborhood. 

Glastonbury is undoubtedly the Avalon of King 
Arthur. It is here that Edward I. and his queen 
were shown the bodies of King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere. 

Cambrensis tells us that in the reign of Henry II. 
workmen found an oaken coffin full of bones ; it was 
nine feet below a huge stone, which was seven feet 
from the surface of the earth. He also tells us that 
in his presence a lead cross was found with this in- 
scription : " Here in the Isle of Avalon, lies buried 
King Arthur." 

* Cavall plays a prominent part in the slag hunt (see the tale of " The 
Lady and the Fountain ") and in Ihe boar hunt in the tale of " Kilhwch 
and Olwen." See the Mabinogion. 

tThosewhoareinlerestedin these traditions, will find Mr. Silces' " Biit- 
ish Goblins " — of Welsh folk-lore, fairy mythology, legends, and supersti- 
tions — a most fascinating and intercEting work. 
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Notwithstanding this, there is a tradition that 
King Arthur, like Frederick Barbarossa, is not dead 
but only sleeping, waiting to reappear and revenge 
the wrongs of his countrymen. 

The superstitious peasant to-day listens to the 
sound of a horn, when the moon is full, and says : 
" Now we shall have fine weather, for I hear the 
Cliasse Arihur" 

The cave where Arthur sleeps is shown at Avalon, 
and it was long believed that before every battle 
the king marshalled his host and marched down the 
mountain side singing war songs- 
Sir Thomas Malory says : " Some men yet say, 
ii' parts of England, that Arthur is not yet dead, 
but hid by the will of our Lord Jesus in another 
place. And men say that he shall come again and 
win the Holy Cross. They say also that there is 
written on his tomb: ' Nic jacei Arthurus, Rex 
quondam, Rex /uiurus.' " 

It must be confessed that there is a sameness in 
the adventures and achievements of the heroes in 
Malory's " noble and joyous historye of the grete 
conquerour and excellent kyng, Kyng Arthur," — 
yet these tales have a literary as well as antiquarian 
value. Why indeed should not our young people 
be familiar with the Quest of the San Grail, as well 
as the Argonautic Expedition ? The characters of 
the knights are well sustained, and we soon appre- 
ciate and love their noble traits : the gentle Perci- 
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8 KING ARTHUR. 

val, the patient Gareth, the brave Gawaine, the peer- 
less Launcelot, the unhappy Tristram, the merry 
Dinadan, the pure knight Galahad. All these 
strongly contrast the treachery and cowardice of 
King Mark, and the wickedness of Queen Morgan 
le Fay. 

The fair ladies of the court are nearly all very 
beautiful and very gentle ; particularly well adapted 
for the honors and homage of chivalrous knights. 

King Arthur is always tender, generous, brave, — 
"a figure of melancholy grandeur" — so truly great 
that we love him more perhaps than all the rest. 
We watch him so nobly bearing his troubles, until 
in the fast gathering storm he is over-persuaded by 
Gawaine (the golden-tongued, whose counsels no 
man could withstand) to do his first, his last, his 
only unkind deed. Then Sir Launcelot's manly 
conduct wins our sympathy, and we see him answer- 
ing Gawaine's taunts with a kindness that is more 
divine than human. 

The end is one of sombre majesty, that " last 
dim, weird battle in the west " : the Morte d' Arthur ; 
the grief of Guinevere ; the penance of Sir Launce- 
lot, — his death and burial. . . . 

Let us say with Lord Bacon : " There is truth 
enough in the story to make him [Arthur] famous, 
besides what is fabulous." * 

* For a more detailed account of the Arthuriad, Bee BiackvK^i Mag- 
atine, vol. SS, the Atlantic, vol. 3S, and M. de VUlemarqae'i " Romani 
de la Table Roode." 
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CHAPTER L 
THE KNIGHTS OF OLD. 

LOR, loyalty, courtesy, munifi- 
cence, hatred of injustice, and de- 
votion to the Church were the char- 
acteristics of a chivalrous knight 
Chivalry may well be called the 
fairest flower of feudalism, and the 
one pleasant system of the Dark 
Ages. 

It had its origin in two pecu- 
liarities of the Teutonic race, — 
loyalty to women, and love of arms. Unfortunately 
it was carried to extremes and degenerated from 
the pu:e and noble principles which gave it birth. 
The fatal blow was struck by Cervantes when he 
wrote that exaggerated immortal burlesque, " Don 
Quixote." Chivalry died amid ridicule and mirth, 
yet it taught the "love of God and the ladies," 
made warfare less cruel in those rough days, and 
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10 KING ARTHUR. 

refined human nature. We can but admire an 
institution which produced the Chevalier Bayard 
— that fearless and blameless knight — and our 
noble Sir Philip Sidney. As early as the eleventh 
century feudalism was an established system. It 
was then the custom of lords to form schools in 
their castles for the sons of their vassals ; there 
these boys were educated in military exercises, and 
in knightly accomplishments. 

They began from the age of seven to fourteen to 
attend the ladies of the court In their walks and 
rides, and thus were taught obedience and courtesy, 
the corner-stone of chivalry. Besides this they were 
instructed in music, religion and games. Usually 
a youth chose a lady for his particular attention, so 
in those ages a boy's first thoughts were those of 
love, honor, bravery, and gallantry. 

At the age of fourteen the page was made a 
squire ; his duty then was to attend his lord to bat- 
tle or to the tournament, to keep near him that he 
might help -and protect him from danger. After 
seven years of this training, the youth became a 
knight. The ceremonies of knighthood were im- 
posing and solemn. The day and night were passed 
in fasting and in prayer, confession and watching. 
In the morning, after bathing, the candidate was 
dressed in new white robes, a satin vest embroidered 
in gold, a leather collar, — all this over his coa"" of 
mail. Then the holy sacrament was given. After 
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THE KNIGHTS OF OLD. II 

this he was taken to the church and examined by 
the priest ; if he were judged worthy of admission, 
he took the vows to be a brave, loyal, generous, 
just, and gentle knight ; a champion of the Church, 
a redresser of the wrongs of widows and orphans, 
and a protector of ladies. 

Then the priest, after blessing his sword, hung it 
about the new-made knight's neck. The ceremony 
was completed by handing his spear, helmet, shield, 
and spurs. Then the prince or king who gave the 
honor of knighthood to the youth, struck him on 
his neck with the flat of his sword, saying : 

" In the name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, 
I make thee a knight ; be valiant, courteous, and 
loyal." * The style of armor f of a knight changed 
during the different centuries. At the time of the 
crusades, knights wore chain armor; a tianberk or 
frock of steel rings protected the body to the knees, 
and was bound around the waist by a belt ; the head, 
hands, and feet were also protected. 

During the fourteenth century chain armor was 
but little used and metal plates supplanted it. The 
helmet was of two parts — the headpiece, and the 
visor which covered the face. The helmets were 
tied to the hanberk so they could not be struck off. 
Thus an overthrown knight "unlaced his helm." 

■ In " PamTal," Wolfnun bas immortalized the tnictt and deq>est ideaa 
of Enropean chiTalt? (Scherei). 

f See Lacombe'i, " Amu and Armor in Aadquity and the Middle 
Agef." 
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12 KING ARTHUR. 

The shields were made of strong wood covered 
with thick leather, bound with a metal hoop. The 
knight carried a lance, or battle-axe, and wore a 
sword. The horses were also sheathed in complete 
armor; thus a knight glittering tn armor, "with 
plume and crest and visored helm, with lance, and 
mace and battle-Jixe," mounted on his horse, bright 
also in its rich trappings, must have been a truly daz- 
zling and romantic picture. 

The tournaments, tilts, and jousts, were the chief 
amusements of that age. The tournament was 
condemned by the Church, yet remained in great 
favor during many years. A space called the lists, 
was roped off in oval form ; in these the tournaments 
took place. At either end were stalls and galleries 
for the ladies and those who did not take part in 
the sport The object was to unhorse one another, 
and when the heralds cried Laissez alter, the knights 
dashed furiously, from the opposite ends of the lists, 
and came together in the centre. The jousting 
was usually with lances, and when a knight proved 
himself most worshipful by unhorsing his foe, he 
came forward, honored by martial music and the 
cheers of spectators, to receive a prize from the 
queen or his chosen fair lady. 

The readers of Scott and the lovers of " Ivanhoe" 
are familiar with the tourney and its splendid 
scenes. It was against the code of chivalry to 
strike a fallen knight, to wound a horse, or con- 
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tinue the combat after a knight had raised his 
visor. The joust differed from the tourney ; in 
this, two knights only fight together. The tilt was 
simply practice with the lance or spear. 

The ladies of the court delighted in these con- 
tests, and. encouraged feats of arms by giving prizes 
to the victor. It was also customary for the knight 
to wear the favor of his lady-love. Thus Sir 
Launcelot wore the embroidered sleeve of Elaine 
in his helm, at the Winchester tournament 

The invention of gunpowder put the knight, 
trained to fight with his lance, at such a disad- 
vantage that jousts and tournaments were soon a 
thing of the past 

Yet the brave deeds of the knights and the poetic 
charm that attaches itself to every thing connected 
with chivalry proved a favorite theme for romances, 
and is ever fresh and fascinating to the boy and 
girl of to-day. 

Even though the institution of chivalry has per- 
ished, — one of our historians justly says, — the spirit 
of the ideal knight lives, and in our gentlemen we 
see so richly blended that keen sense of honor, 
generosity, courtesy, and Christian tenderness and 
helpfulness, — the same influences that developed 
and moulded The Knights of Old. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BIRTH OF ARTHUR. 



tain their independence of the 
Romans, Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us that *' there 
appeared a star of wonderful magnitude and bright- 
aess, darting its rays, at the end of which was z 



* Then called UogrU 
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globe of fire in form of a dragon,* out of whose 
mouth issued two rays ; one of which seemed 
to stretch out itself beyond the extent of Gaul, the 
other toward the Irish Sea and ended in two lesser 
rays." 

This was an age of superstition, and the people 
wondered and trembled lest this star should fore- 
shadow some dire misfortune, for comets were sup- 
posed to blaze forth the death of princes. 

Uther, the brother of the King of Britain, was 
leading an army into Cambria, but so great was his 
alarm that he sent for Merlin the wizard, " who 
knew the starry heavens." 

Merlin came to him and burst into tears, crying : 

" O irreparable loss ! O distressed people of 
Britain ! Alas ! the illustrious prince is departed ! 
The renowned King of the Britons, Aurelius Am- 
brosius, is dead ! " 

He then told Uther to make haste and fight the 
enemy ; that he should conquer and be made king 
of Britain. For the dragon signified Uther him- 
self ; the ray reaching toward the Gallic coast, a 
very powerful son to whom the nations over which 

* Dragons figure prominently in Welsh superstition ; Arthur wore a 
dngoa on bis helmet : 

" His haughty helmet, horrid all with gold, 

Both glorious brightness and great terror bred ; 
For all the crest a dragon did unfold 
With greedy pawa, ..." 

Spensbr (" Fairie Queene ") 
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l6 KING ARTHUR. 

the ray stretched would be subject The other 
ray signified a daughter, whose son and grandson 
in their turn should rule over Britain. 

So Uther marched against the enemy, and after 
a sharp contest won the victory and was likewise 
made king of Britain. He then commanded two 
gold dragons to be made in the likeness of the 
dragon which he had seen at the ray of the star. 

These were so marvellously wrought and so deli- 
cately fashioned, that King Uther gave one to the 
cathedral of Winchester, where it shone like a star, 
and its rays were said to reach the farthermost 
corner of the long aisle. The other dragon King 
Uther kept, and always carried with him ; from this 
time he was called Pendragon. 

He proved to be a very powerful king, and sub- 
dued all his rebellious subjects and united Britain. 
To celebrate so great a triumph. King Uther pro- 
claimed a solemn festival to be held at London. 
All the nobility of the kingdom were there, and the 
king entertained them with triumphal processions, 
tournaments, and banquets. 

But alas ! for one of his nobles, Gorlias of Corn- 
wall. His wife, Igerna, was the most beautiful 
woman in all Britain, and King Uther wished her 
for his queen. So he made war on her unhappy 
husband, and by the aid of Merlin's magic con- 
quered and slew Gorlias, then married the fair 
Igerna. Their son was the great king, Arthur. 
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The night of Arthur's birth Queen Igema se- 
cretly gave him to Merlin, who should care for the 
child, and preserve him from the nobles, who, on 
hearing of his birth, might destroy him. For her 
lord, King Uther, had been treacherously poisoned 
by the Saxons. 

The kingdom of Leogria was in the hands of ri- 
val princes who were striving for the throne. But 
the babe had been born, who in time was destined 
to conquer Britain ; and who, 

" Thro' the puissance of his Table Round, 
Drew all their petty princedoms under him, 
Their king, and bead, and made a realm and reigned." 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARTHUR IS MADE KING OF BRITAIN. 



gave Arthur 
rHector'swife, 
brought up the 
haired boy all 
;norance of his 
1 birth. 

le kingdom was 
a mere shadow 
:s former prow- 
and Merlin 
knew it was time to bring Arthur to court and pre- 
sent him as king. So one Christmas mom he called 
all the lords of Britain to the greatest cathedral in 
London, and prayed that there might be some 
miracle, or that the Lord would, in some way, show 
who was to be their king. 

After the first mass was sung, the people saw a 
great stone lying against the altar ; in the midst of 
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the stone was an anvil, in which stood a sword ; 
around this appeared in letters of gold : 

" Whoso pulleth out this sword is rightwise King 
of Britain^ 

Then all the nobles tried to pull out the sword, 
but no one could move it a hair's breadth. The 
archbishop said : " My lords, it seems that the 
prince destined to rule over Britain is not here. 
We must appoint some other day for the pulling 
out of this sword." 

So the knights and the lords of the realm made a 
tournament which should be held on the first day of 
the new year. 

In the crowd that came riding to the tournament 
were Sir Hector and his son, Sir Kay ; by their 
side merrily rode the young Arthur, for this was to 
be his first joust. 

Sir Kay left his sword at one of the neighboring 
castles, and he asked Arthur to go and fetch it. So 
Arthur hastened back for Sir Kay's weapon. To 
his surprise and perplexity, no one was left at 
home, for all had gone on to the joust Resolved 
that Sir Kay should have a sword, he remembered 
seeing one in the churchyard near by ; and, ignorant 
of the legend, he went to the stone and pulled out 
the sword. 

Arthur brought this to Sir Kay, who looked at it 
in amazement, and cried : 

" Boy, how came you by this sword ? " Then 
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Arthur told Sir Kay that there was no one at the 
castle where he had left the sword, so he rode to the 
churchyard and pulled this from its anvil. 

Thinking of the good fortune which awaited the 
owner of this magic weapon. Sir Kay joyfully ran 
to his father, saying : 

" Behold this I lo, this is the sword of the stone, 
whereby I am destined to be king over the 
Bri tains." 

As soon as Sir Hector saw the sword, he stopped 
suddenly and exclaimed : " How came you by that 
sword ? " 

" My brother Arthur brought it to me," replied 
Sir Kay. 

" And how came you by it ? " he asked of Arthur. 

Arthur again told his adventure. Even this did 
not satisfy Sir Hector, who asked Arthur to go back 
to the stone and put the sword in the anvil as he 
found it, then pull it out before his eyes. 

So they rode to the churchyard, and Arthur did 
as Sir Hector had requested. Sir Kay eagerly 
stepped up and grasped the sword, and puUed and 
pulled again, but the sword moved not a hair's 
breadth. 

This was very disappointing to the ambitious Sir 
Kay, and he felt almost angry at his foster-brother 

Then Sir Hector pulled the sword with all his 
might, but there it stood, firm in the rock. 

" Now you shall assay," said Sir Hector. And 
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Arthur took the sword by the hilt and lightly pulled 
it out of the anvil. 

" Ah ! " cried Sir Hector, " you are to be King of 
Britain !" and he fell on his knees before Arthur, 
begging him to be a gracious master. 

"Wherefore am I king? "asked the astonished 
boy. " There was no mastery in drawing that sword. 
See," and he thrust the sword in its former place and 
easily pulled it out, "it came out lightly, and your 
words are full of mystery. My noble sir, it distresses 
me to see you thus kneeling, I beg you to arise." 

Then Sir Hector took Arthur in his arms and 
told him all : of his noble birth, of the old man who 
brought him to them for protection and care, of the 
miracle of the sword, and how he was now destined 
to be their king. 

" Now," he added, " I ask nothing except that 
you make my son. Sir Kay, steward of your 
castle." 

" My noble sir, there is nothing I would not do 
for you, and that most gladly.' 

Then they rode to the archbishop's and told him 
how Arthur had drawn this sword from the stone, 
but he was loth to give the crown of Britain to 
a lad like Arthur : the lords and the nobles straight- 
way vowed they would not be ruled by a boy. 

They sent ten armed men to watch the stone 
night and day, then set apart Candlemas as a fit- ■ , 
ting time to meet there and decide so important a 
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question. At Candlemas all the lords of the realm 
came and tried to pull out the marvellous sword ; it 
stood firm it its place, and no one could draw it 
save Arthur. 

Even this did not satisfy their lordly doubts, and 
they appointed Christmas-day as a better time to 
meet again. At Christmas-time all these noble lords 
came to the churchyard, but the result was the same as 
before. No one but Arthur could move the sword. 

Baffled, but by no means convinced of their own^ 
unworthiness, they chose Easter-time, hoping the 
result would be more favorable. 

Again they met, and again these lords were 
doomed to disappointment, for no one except the 
boy Arthur could draw the sword. 

By this time they were very much vexed and 
alarmed ; but they would try once more, and that 
time should be at the Feast of Pentecost. Then 
the rich and the poor, the barons and their slaves, 
each and all tried to win the much-coveted crown of 
Britain. 

No one could draw the sword. Arthur's turn came, 
and he stepped to the stone, grasped the hilt and 
waved the sword above his head, and all the vast 
assembly knelt before him begging to be forgiven. 
They called him their king, and promised to be 
brave, loyal, and faithful subjects. 

Once again all the lords and ladies were assem- 
bled together : this time to crown Arthur their 
king. Their petty jealousies were soon forgotten, 
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and if there were any in that vast company who 
felt bitter towards Arthur, they thought it best not 
to show it, but smiled and tried to look merry, for 
they had never seen so grand a coronation. 

First came the archbishops of Leogria in their 
sacred robes, holding aloft the crucifix, and softly 
chanting ; behind them came Arthur, supported on 
either side by two archbishops who represented the 
four subject realms ; each of these archbishops bore 
golden swords: then came many bands playing martial 
music, and a long procession of the lords and barons 
of Britain, all making demonstrations of much joy. 

The king was conducted to the cathedral, where 
he was solemnly crowned by the archbishop. 
When the ceremony was over, the women went to 
the Temple of the Virgin, to celebrate apart their 
festival, for they still observed the ancient custom 
of the Trojans. 

As soon as the banquet was served, the lords and . 
ladies went to the field, where they were entertained 
by all kinds of sport ; some jousted, some lifted 
heavy stones, some shot with their bows and 
arrows, while the knights fought a mock battle on 
horseback, encouraged to do gallant deeds by the 
bright glances of the ladies who were watching 
from the walls. 

Thus three days were spent, and on the fourth 
King Arthur knighted many youths, and gave such 
honors to his lords as they had won, then rode to 
his castle at Camelot. 
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KING ARTHUR AND GUINEVERE. 



leighboring kingdom of Cam- 

rd was laid waste, and King 

■gran was hard pressed by 

1 legions. Only a year be- 

R.yance the mighty king of 

i/'ales, had made war on Leo- 

nd nearly destroyed his realm ; 

le a barbarian host, and the 

disheartened king knew not where to turn for help. 

Arthur had not yet distinguished himself by great 

deeds of arms, for he had been but lately crowned ; 

but the fame of his beauty and wisdom had gone 

throughout the land. 

He heard of King Leodogran's peril, and of- 
fered his aid, which was very gladly accepted. 

King Leodogran had a daughter, his only child, 
famous for her marvellous beauty. Her eyes were 
as blue as the summer skies ; her hair so gold-bright 
as to have stolen rays from the sun. Already many 
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kings and princes had sought to win her, but none 
had found favor in her sight 

When Guinevere heard that the young King 
Arthur was approaching Camelaird, she put on her 
finest robes and most costly jewels, and eagerly 
waited his coming. 

But Arthur came not heralded by trumpeters, as 
she had expected, so while she was waiting and 
looking. King Arthur went by with his men, dressed 
only as a common knight. 

Even though she did not distinguish him from 
the many knights, Arthur felt the glance of her 
eyes, and vowed to win King Leodogran's fair 
daughter for his queen. 

Guinevere, disappointed, went back to her cham- 
ber, while ^thur went on to the war. 

The tents were pitched that night, and on the 
following morning the terrible struggle began. All 
day long the land resounded with the noise of bat- 
tle ; the shouts of the barbarians mingled with the 
cheers of the Britons, and the field was wet with 
the blood of both. 

Neither side would give way, and Arthur's men 
were far outnumbered by the Pagan tribe ; many 
brave knights fell that sorrowful day while defend- 
ing their king. 

All day long Guinevere watched King Arthur 
from her tower, and prayed that he might not be 
slain. 
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When night came, Merlin cast a spell upon the 
barbarians, so they could not see how small the 
band was that they were fighting ; then Arthur's 
men were filled with new courage, and dashed into 
the enemy's ranks, cutting down the men like 
reeds. 

So Arthur and his brave knights won the battle 
and brought peace to the land of Camelaird. King 
Leodogran sent for Arthur, and made a great ban- 
quet for him, but Arthur was on his way to Came- 
lot, haunted by visions of the beautiful daughter of 
the king. 

Then Leodogran sent messages to Arthur, and 
slaves bearing rich gifts. All these Arthur sent 
back, saying if he had pleased the king all he 
desired was the hand of Guinevere. 

But King Leodogran was very loth to give up 
his fair daughter, especially to one about whose royal 
birth so many doubted. For some said he was an 
impostor ; while others declared he was more than 
mortal — a child of the sea, cast by the waves at 
Merlin's feet ; while others said he was the true 
heir to the throne — the lawful son of Uther and 
Igema. 

King Arthur's realm was also in great danger, 
for many nobles were intriguing for the throne and 
disputing his royal right to the crown. 

While thinking of these things, three messengers 
were sent from Arthur — Sir Ulfius, Sir Brastius, 
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and Sir Bedivere, most faithful knights, who as- 
sured Leodog^an that their lord King Arthur was 
indeed King Other's son, and that he was fast sub- 
duing the rebellious and would erelong unite Britain. 

Leodogran hesitated no longer, but sent a favor- 
able answer to Arthur, and his peerless knight, 
Launcelot, was sent to bring Guinevere to court. 

Great and costly were the preparations for her 
coming ; all the knights of the realm were stationed 
at the postern gate to escort her to the castle. 

The marriage ceremony was celebrated with 
great pomp, and all the people thought their new 
queen the fairest that lived. , 

King Leodogran sent as a present to Arthur 
a Round Table which Uther Pendragon had given 
him. Around this table Arthur seated his favorite 
knights and made a great banquet ; but the seats 
were not all filled, for at the table was room for one 
hundred and fifty knights. 

So Arthur called Merlin to him and said : " Go 
and find me fifty noble knights, and' I will institute 
the order of The Knights of the Round Table" 

But Merlin found only twenty-eight whom he 
thought worthy to bear f^lowship with the other 
knights of Arthur's court. 

Then the Archbishop of Canterbury blessed all 
the knights in their places, and when they rose to 
do honor to the king, the name of each knight ap- 
peared in letters of gold on the back of his seat 
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There were several seats unoccupied, and on the 
back of one was written : 

" This is the Seat Perilous'' 

" What means this ? " asked King Arthur. 

" My noble lord," answered Merlin, " there shall 
only two men sit in that seat, and one of them shall 
have great worship." 

" I marvel much at your meaning," said Arthur. 

" The year will show you all," replied Merlin. 
" There is destined to come a son of Launcelot, — 
Galahad, the spotless knight, — who will achieve 
many marvellous things, among them the San- 
greal. He shall sit in this seat. But many, many 
adventures will come before that time." 

After the banquet was over, the Knights of the 
Round Table were bound by oaths to assist one 
another, even at the peril of their own lives ; to at- 
tempt the most hazardous adventures ; when neces- 
sary, to lead a life of solitude ; to take up arms at 
the first call, and never leave a battle-field until 
they had defeated the enemy, unless night should 
intervene ; and, according to the law of chivalry, 
they were to redress wrongs, and help the widows 
and orphans. 
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as Arthur was standing 
istle door, he saw a knight 
uriously towards him. As 
; near the king, he cried : 
; me ! my master, Sir Miles, 
!n slain by treachery. I 
)u to send a knight to 
his death." 

e courtyard was a youth 
knighted, but the spirit of 
d loyal knight burned with- 

... . , and he greatly desired this 

adventure. He prayed King Arthur to give him 
the order of knighthood, that he might avenge the 
death of Sir Miles. 

But Arthur thought him full too young and ten- 
der to take so high an order. 
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" Sir, I beseech you to make me a knight," and 
he prayed so earnestly that Arthur yielded ; sor- 
rowfully though, for he thought he should never 
again see him alive, and it grieved him that so gal- 
lant a youth should peril his life so hazardously. 

This new-made knight. Sir Griflet, hastily put on 
his armor, mounted his horse, and galloped away. 
He soon came to a fountain ; there he saw a large, 
fair horse all saddled, ready to bear his master to 
battle. On a tree near by hung a rich shield, 
which Sir Griflet struck with his spear. This 
brought the knight from his pavilion, and he asked 
Sir Griflet why he smote the shield. 

" Because you have fought and killed a gallant 
knight, and I wish to do battle with you, and 
avenge his death." 

The knight looked at the lad and said : " Fair 
knight, you are young, and but lately made a 
knight ; it is better that you joust not with me, for 
your strength is nought compared with mine." 

But Sir Griflet, with the daring of youth, replied: 
" I fear you not, so make ready to meet me." 

So the knight came out and they ran together. 
Sir Griflet's spear was shivered by the first blow, 
and the knight smote him through the shield, cruelly 
wounding him. When the knight saw Sir Griflet 
fall, he was sorry, for he feared that he was slain. 

So the knight unlaced Sir Griflet's helm, took off 
his armor, and put him on his horse, and rode to 
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King Arthur's court : thus Sir Griflet was brought 
wounded to the castle, and was near death for many 
days, but was healed, and made a most noble knight. 

King Arthur was very angry at this unknown 
knight, and sent one of his chamberlains to prepare 
one of the best horses, and bring the strongest 
armor in the castle, for on the morrow he would 
seek this knight who had fought Sir Griflet. 

Merlin told the king to beware of this knight, 
as he was most powerful ; but Arthur knew not 
fear, and rode on. Merlin did not leave him, for he 
knew that Arthur would need his protection. 

They met the knight and Arthur rushed upon 
him most fiercely, and they fought until Arthur's 
spear was broken ; then he sprang to his feet and 
drew his sword. On they fought, dealing cruel 
blows, when the knight struck Arthur to the 
ground. At the same time Arthur wounded the 
knight, but broke his sword. 

Then Arthur would have been slain, had not 
Merlin cast an enchantment upon the knight and 
he slept. 

When Arthur saw him sleeping he thought he 
was dead, and said: "Alas! Merlin, have you killed 
this knight by your craft ? I have not met so brave 
a one in all these years." 

" Nay, not so," replied the wizard, "he is not as 
near death as you were." 

Then Merlin put Arthur on his horse, and they 
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rode to a hermit, who was a holy man, and had 
wonderful skill in healing wounds. 

There they stayed three days, then Arthur was 
able to go to his castle. On his way he remem- 
bered his sword and was much grieved at his loss. 

Merlin saw his trouble and said, " What fear you ?" 

" I have no sword. It is the one with which my 
kingdom came, I fear it will go with it." 

They rode on in silence until they came to a lake, 
large and beautiful, its waves rippling in the sun. 

As Arthur looked, he saw in the midst of the 
lake, an arm, clothed in white samite, bearing in its 
hand a sword. Then Arthur saw a fair damsel 
coming towards them. 

" That is the Lady of the Lake, Vivian,* do what- 
ever she asks of you," said Merlin. 

"Sir Arthur," said the damsel, "we are happily 
met." 

Then Arthur saluted the maid and said : " Fair 
damsel, whose sword is that which yonder arm 
holds above the water?" 

" Sir," she replied, " it is mine. If you will give 
me what I ask, the sword shall be yours." 

" By my faith," cried the king, " I promise what- 
ever you ask." 

Then the maid pointed to a barge, and told 
Arthur to row to the sword and take it, with the 
scabbard. 
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" And the gift," she added, " I will ask when I 
see my time." 

So King Arthur rowed to the sword and took it, 
together with its scabbard ; and the arm disap- 
peared under the water. 

When he came to Merlin, the wizard asked him 
which he liked better, the sword or the scabbard. 

" I like the sword," he replied. 

"You are most unwise," said Merlin, "for while 
you have the scabbard with you you shall lose no 
blood, though you be sorely wounded. Guard it 
well lest at any time it be taken from you." 

They rode on and again came to the- pavilion of 
the knight that Arthur and Sir Griflet had done 
battle with. Arthur grasped his sword, saying, 
" Now that I have a sword I will fight that knight." 

"No, no!" exclaimed Merlin; "the knight is 
weary and you shall not joust with him ; he is 
strong, and destined to do you great service." And 
Merlin cast a spell over the knight, so he passed 
Arthur and did not see him. 

The king marvelled much that this knight did not 
offer battle, but Merlin said : 

" Marvel not ; if he had seen you he would not 
have parted lightly ; he is King Pellinore, and you 
shall give him your sister in marriage." 

Then they rode on to Camelot, and told all the 
Knights of the Round Table the adventure of the 
sword Excalibur. And they marvelled much. 
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of peculiar significance ; it was bordered with the 
beards of subject-kings whom King Ryence had 
conquered. 

One day a messenger came to King Arthur's court, 
saying that King Ryence had overcome eleven 
neighboring kings, who had shaven their beards, and 
who had done King Ryence homage ; now he de- 
sired the beard of Arthur, for there was yet one 
space on his mantle which he must filL If King 
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Arthur would not agree to this, King Ryence would 
come into these domains and burn and pillage ; in 
short, he would have not only the beard of King 
Arthur, but his head. 

Then King Arthur rose and looked at these mes- 
sengers with such scorn, that they trembled lest he 
should follow the example of their most illustrious 
master, and demand their beards to border a 
mantle. 

." Go hence, and tell your villainous master that 
this is the most shameful message ever sent by one 
king to another. By the faith of my body I defy 
him ! I owe him no homage. But before long he 
shall do me homage on both knees, or lose his 
head." 

Then Arthur looked at his knights and asked 
if any of them had seen King Ryence ; and 
one of them told him that Ryence was very power- 
ful, and begged their young king to be careful and 
not make war too hastily. 

Tidings soon came from North Wales ; King 
Ryence had raised a mighty army, and was not only 
burning and laying waste the border-lands, but 
butchering Arthur's subjects. Then King Arthur 
sent forth a command that all the knights in the 
realm and men-of-arms should assemble at Camelot. 
There they would hold a tournament before begin- 
ning their defence, 

When they had all met together at court, a damsel 
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came with a message from a great lady of Avalon. 
As she stood before King Arthur her richly furred 
mantle fell, and Arthur saw that she was girded 
with a fair sword. Surprised at this, he asked why 
she wore one so beautiful. 

She began to weep, and told King Arthur that 
this sword had brought her great sorrow, and that 
she could be delivered of it only by a good knight, 
"a man of good deeds, and without villainy or 
treachery. When I find such a man, he can draw 
this sword from the scabbard. I have just come 
from King Ryence, and he and all his knights have 
tried to pull the sword, but it failed them." 

" This is very wonderful," said King Arthur; " I 
will attempt the adventure, yet well I know that I 
am not a perfect knight. If I fail then all my 
barons shall try in turn." 

Then he took the sword by the hilt and eagerly 
pulled, but the sword would not come. 

" You need not pull so hard," said the damsel, 
"for whoever shall draw this sword, will do it 
lightly." 

King Arthur called for all his knights, and 
each in turn tried to pull it from the scabbard, but 
none could move it. Then Arthur sadly turned 
away, thinking of his sins, and said : " Alas ! alas ! 
I deemed this court to have knights without vil- 
lainy or treason." 

Just then a poor knight named Balin, who had 
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been in prison a long time, was let out by the kind- 
ness of some of the barons. He was poorly dressed 
and did not venture to go to the court, yet as the 
damsel was taking leave of King Arthur, Balin 
called to her : " I am but meanly clothed, yet in my 
heart I feel that I can help you, if you will suffer 
me to try." 

The damsel looked at Sir Balin and pitied his 
wretched condition ; something in Balin's words en- 
couraged her, and she thought at last she had found 
a man whose goodness could avail more than fine 
armor. She said : " 1 fear you cannot do it. so many 
others have failed." 

"Ah, fair damsel!" replied Sir Balin, "good 
deeds are not always shown by emblems of knight- 
hood, but true virtue is often hid in man's heart." 

"You speak truly," said the damsel, " you shall 
try if you wish." 

Sir Balin grasped the hilt and easily drew out 
the sword. 

"This is the mostgentle, generous knight I have 
ever found. He indeed is without villainy, and 
shall yet do more wonderful deeds. Now, Sir 
Knight, give me back the sword," said the damseL 

" Nay," he said, " I won the sword by pulling it 
from the scabbard, therefore it is mine to keep. I 
will do marvellous things by its power." 

" Alas !" sorrowfully exclaimed the maid, "you 
will most bitterly regret this, for it can bring you 
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nothing but harm. It will slay the best friend you 
have, and the man you love best. The good it will 
do is not yet. So I pray you give it back to me." 

But Sir Balin would not listen to her caution- 
ings, for he had been imprisoned so long that he 
was impatient to be off, doing valiant deeds. As 
he rode from the court. King Arthur said to him .• 
" It gjrieves me much to see you go. I pray you 
not to tarry long. I wish to make amends for my 
unjust treatment, and I will gladly welcome you as 
a brave and honest knight" 

" I thank your majesty," said Sir Balin, but he 
rode away from Camelot. Before he had gone 
far, the Lady of the Lake passed him and came to 
King Arthur, demanding the gift he had promised, 
when she gave him the Excalibur. 

" Ask what you will," said he, " I grant the 
boon." 

" I ask for the head of the knight who won the 
sword, or for the maid who brought it." King Ar- 
thur was much grieved at this demand, and resolved 
not to grant it, even though he had pledged his word. 

" I pray you ask any thing else in my power to 
give, but I cannot fulfil your demand." 

" I will ask nothing of you," she angrily cried. 
" That knight slew my brother, and that damsel 
was the cause of my father's death." 

With these words she turned her horse and rode 
away. 
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After she had passed Sir Baling he knew that 
she was the maid who by enchantments had slain 
his mother, so he hastened after her, 

" So you are not content with having killed my 
mother, but now want my head. You shall lose 
yours, evil one," he exclaimed, and struck off her 
head with his sword. 

Then he rode to court and told his adventure. 
King Arthur was much displeased and cried : " For 
shame ! I shall never forgive you this oflfence. 
The lady came here ana I was bound to protect 
her. It was she who gave me my good sword, 
Excalibur." 

"O good sir," said Sir Balin, "it grieves me 
much to displease you, but she is a most wicked 
woman. Through her enchantments some of your 
best knights have been lost, and she was the cause 
of my mother's death." 

" Your cause was great," said King Arthur, " but 
you should have forborne her in my realm. Go 
hence, and take away her head and let me bury her 
richly." 

So Sir Balin, with his squire, rode from the castle. 

Sir Balin resolved to go to North Wales and 
kill King Ryence. Then would King Arthur for- 
give this mishap, and again be a good lord and 
mastc to him. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

IE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR BALIN. 

! was at King Arthur's 

rt, Sir Lanceor, Prince of 

and. He was one of the 

jdest knights in the world, 

very wroth at Sir Balln 

le won the sword. So he 

King Arthur and said ; 

ble Lord, it seems fit- 

t some knight should 

Balin to punish him 

ng the Lady of the 

pray you, let me un- 

aercaKe this adventure." 

" Do as you wish," replied King Arthur, "for he 

has brought much disgrace to my court." 

Before Sir Lanceor had made ready to go in 
search of Sir Balin, Merlin came to court and was 
told of the adventure of the sword and of the death 
of the Lady of the Lake. 
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" Ah ! this is great misfortune," he said. " The 
damsel who came hither with the sword is one of 
the untruest in the world. Her brother, a noble 
knight, slew her lover; therefore, this false maid 
went to the Lady Lyle of Avalon, and begged her 
to aid in avenging her lover's death. The Lady 
gave her that sword, telling her that no one could 
draw it unless he be worthy, and that he should 
slay her brother. It is a great pity that she came 
here, for she will bring nothing but disaster." 

The knight of Ireland, Sir Lanceor, had already 
armed himself and mounted his horse. He took 
his spear and rode away as fast as he could ; before 
long he came to a mountain and saw Sir Balin 
resting. Then he cried in a loud voice : " Stay, Sir 
Knight ! " 

" Fair knight," said Sir Balin, "do you wish to 
joust with me ?" 

" That is why I come," and saying this, Sir Lan- 
ceor rushed at Balin. Both came together as fast 
as they could ride. Sir Lanceor's stroke was so 
heavy that it was shivered gainst Sir Balin's shield. 

Sir Balin smote Sir Lanceor through the shield 
and he fell from his horse. Then Sir Balin, not 
knowing that Sir Lanceor was already slain, drew 
his sword to strike off his head. He was delayed 
by hearing some one riding through the forest, and 
looking, saw a damsel, well mounted, riding towards 
him. She looked at the fallen knight and cried: 
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" O Balin ! Balin ! Two bodies you have slain and 
one heart, two souls you have lost — my heart is 
indeed broken !" And she wept piteously. 

"Alas!" sorrowfully said Balin; "I sorely re- 
pent this; but this dead knight challenged me to 
do him battle." 

Then the maid kissed her lover's forehead, and 
drew his sword from its sheath. 

" Oh ! my Lanceor, my fair knight, I die with 
you ! " and she rested the hilt on the ground ; before 
Balin could take the sword from her, she had fallen 
on it, and lay dead beside the body of Sir Lanceor. 

Sir Balin's heart was very heavy and he could 
not stay there for sorrow, so he turned his horse 
and rode back through the forest. Thus far the 
damsel's prophecy had proved true. The sword 
brought him nothing but harm. 

A knight came riding towards him, and he knew 
by the armor that it was his brother. Sir Balan. 
Then he wept for joy, and cried : " Oh ! my brother, 
my brother ! I little thought I should meet you 
here ! " 

They took off their helms and kissed each other. 

Sir Balin told his brother of his deliverance and 
his adventure with the sword ; of his most unhappy 
battle with Sir Lanceor ; of the death of the Lady 
of the Lake, and King Arthur's anger. 

" But come with me," he continued. " I need 
your strength. King Ryence has laid siege to the 
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Castle Terrabil ; there we will hasten and prove 
our worship." 

As they talked, a dwarf came from Camelot, and 
found the dead bodies of Sir Lanceor and the Lady 
Colombe. He made great lamentation, and asked 
which of the knights did so dastardly a deed. 

" It was I," answered Sir Balin. " I slew the 
knight, but he followed me and I only defended 
myself." 

"Alas!" said the dwarf, "That was a most 
valiant knight. Be assured that his kinsmen will 
avenge his death." 

Meanwhile King Mark of Cornwall rode by. 
When he saw the fallen knight, and heard the sad 
story of the fair maid, he was very sorrowful, and 
ordered their bodies to be buried with great cere- 
mony. 

He brought them to a rich cathedral where 
mass was performed ; then he ordered a beautiful 
tomb to be placed over them. On the tomb was 
written: "Mere lieth Sir Lanceor, the Prince of 
Ireland, who was slain by Sir Balin le Savage, 
By his side sleeps the Lcdy Colombe who through 
grief slew herself with her lover's sword" 

After these things were done, Merlin came to 
Sir Balin and said : " For the death of that fair lady, 
you shall strike the most dolorous stroke that was 
ever struck, except the sad stroke against our Lord. 
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You shall hunt the truest knight that lives, and 
through that stroke these kingdoms shall be in 
wretchedness twelve years, and the knight shall not 
recover his wound until the time of the pure knight 
Sir Galahad." 

" Woe is me !" said Sir Balin. " If I knew this 
would come true, I would slay myself to prove you 
a liar." 

But Merlin had vanished ; and Sir Balin and his 
brother rode on to meet King Ryence. When 
darkness came, they were near a great forest. 
There King Ryence and his men had encamped 
for the night. As they rode through a narrow 
path, the king came to meet them. Then Sir 
Balin hurled his spear, and King Ryence lay 
wounded before him. The king begged for mercy, 
and gave himself up a prisoner to be taken to King 
Arthur's court. When Af^hur was told of this 
adventure, he went to Sir Balin and graciously 
thanked him, and freely forgave his past offences. 

In the morning, Nero, the brother of King Ry. 
ence, came with an army and attacked the castle 
Arthur's men bravely defended it, and he marvelled 
much at the great strength of his knights. That 
day twelve kings were slain ; among them was 
King Lot of Orkney. Wherefore Sir Gawain vowed 
to be avenged upon Sir Pellenore, and ten years 
afterwards slew him with a mighty stroke. 

The kings were richly buried in the Church of 
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St. Stephen at Camelot, and all of King Arthur's 
court made great sorrow for them. The king or- 
dered twelve images to be made, in the likeness of 
the twelve kings, and each image held a wax taper 
that burned day and night. Merlin said to King 
Arthur : " When I am dead these tapers will no 
longer bum. At that time the quest of the San- 
greal will be near at hand. My king, guard well the 
scabbard of the Excalibur." So Arthur gave the 
scabbard to his sister. Queen Morgan le Fay. She 
was a wicked woman, but King Arthur trusted her. 
By enchantment she made a scabbard like this one, 
and gave the sheath of the Excalibur to her lover. 
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DOLOROUS STROKE. 



day, shortly after the cap- 
ture of King Ryence, Sir 
Balin lodged with a rich 
baron. As they sat at sup- 
per, the baron complained 
bitterly of a knight who had wounded his son ; and 
this youth could not be healed, except by the knight's 
blood, but the knight had ridden away invisible. 

" By my faith ! " exclaimed Sir Balin, " that is the 
knight I seek. His name is Garlon, and he has 
slain two of my best friends. I also have vowed 
to be revenged upon him, for he killed the lover of 
a noble lady." 
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" Then," said the baron, " go to the castle of 
King Pelles, for he has made a great feast for all 
knights. There you will see our enemy." 

So on the morrow Sir Balin rode to the banquet, 
and was welcomed by King Pelles. When he had 
come to the table he asked to see a knight named 
Garlon, 

" There he goes," replied a knight ; " he is King 
Pelles' brother, and one of the most wonderful 
knights living, for he has the power of riding about 
invisible." 

All of the knights except Sir Balin were unarmed, 
but when he had taken off his armor he begged to 
be allowed to wear his sword. King Pelles granted 
this, thinking no harm would come ; but now Sir 
Balin rose and fiercely struck Sir Garlon a blow on 
his shoulders. 

"Give me the truncheon with which he slew your 
knight," said Sir Balin to the gentle lady, and she 
handed it to him, for she always carried it with her, 
that she might be revenged. Then Sir Balin struck 
Garlon through the body with it, and he fell dead, 
bleeding much. 

" Here," Balin cried to the baron, "fill a cup with 
the traitor's blood, then may your son's wound be 
healed." 

All the knights arose from the table and were 
very angry that such a deed should be done when 
all had assembled in good-will *nd fellowship, 
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King Pelles seized a weapon and rushed toward 
Sir Balin, crying, " Foul knight, you have slain my 
brother, and you shall die for it ! " But his spear 
broke against Sir Balin's sword, and that also fell 
from his hand. Then Sir Bah"n ran up-stairs and 
entered a chamber in search of another sword. 
This room was furnished very richly, and a cloth of 
gold covered the bed ; by it stood a table of pure 
gold, on which lay a spear marvellously wrought 
Sir Balin grasped this spear and smote King Pelles. 
Then the walls and roof of the cjistle fell down 
upon Sir Balin and King Pelles, for this was one of 
the most Dolorous strokes that was ever given. 
For three days they lay there and were not able to 
move. Then Merlin came to Balin and rescued 
him, and sent him away on a fine horse. But King 
Pelles was sore wounded, and could not be made 
whole until the time of the Holy Grail ; then the 
last of his lineage, the pure knight Galahad, would 
heal him. 

"Alas !" said Merlin to Sir Balin, "you little know 
what you have done. In that chamber was the 
holy vessel of the Sangreal ; and the spear with 
which you struck the Dolorous stroke was that 
which pierced our Saviour's side. King Pelles Js the 
nearest of kin to Joseph of Arimathea, so to him 
was given the charge of these holy reliques. But 
since your Dolorous stroke they have disappeared, 
and all happiness has disappeared from this realm." 
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Very sorrowful was the poor Sir Balin, and as he 
rode through the country men would cry : " O 
Balin I see the dead on every side — such misery has 
the Dolorous stroke caused I " Then was he struck 
to his heart by such grief. . . . Sir Balin rode on 
eight days but met with no adventure. On the 
eighth he saw a knight all dressed in red riding to- 
ward him, and the knight's horse was trapped In red. 

When the red knight saw Sir Balin he thought 
it was his brother, for he carried two swords, yet 
the shield was that of some other knight. So they 
rode against each other with spears in rest, and came 
together with such a shock that horses and riders 
rolled over in a heap. 

Sir Balan, for he was the red knight, was the 
first to recover, and he ran up to Sir Balin and 
smote him on the helm. Then Sir Balin rose and 
struck so mightily against Sir Balan's shield that it 
broke in two, and Sir Balan was wounded. 

The two knights fought furiously until Sir Balin 
said : " Good knight, I pray you to tell me your 
name, for never till now have I found my match." 

" My name is Balan. I am a brother to the good 
knight Sir Balin," he said. 

" Alas ! that I should see this day ! " exclaimed 
Sir Balin ; and he fell down swooning. Then Sir 
Balan unlaced his brother's helm and tried to restore 
him. He bathed his wounded face and wept for 
sorrow. 
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" Oh ! my brother BaUn, why is such sorrow 
ours? I have slain you and you have sorely 
wounded me." Sir Balin could only cry ; " Alas ! 
that I left my shield in yonder castle, for it has 
caused my destruction ! " 

While they were thus lamenting, a party of horse- 
men with their ladies rode by, and hearing such 
moaning rode to the wounded brothers and asked 
if they could be of service. They told their 
pathetic story, and Sir Balin begged the lady to 
bury them where they lay, for this was where they 
fought. " We both came of one mother, let us lie 
in one tomb," he said. 

The lady readily promised to do as they had 
asked. 

" Now bring us a priest, that we may have the 
blessed Sacrament of our Lord." 

After this was done, Sir Balan said : " Write on 
our tomb how we, through evil destiny, slew each 
other, so that all true and good knights who read it 
may pray for us." 

And the knights and ladies wept for pity. 

Sir Balin and his brother Balan died, and were 
buried in the same tomb. Then Merlin came and 
wrote on it in letters of gold : " /fere lieth Sir 
Balin le Savage, who through evil destiny struck the 
Dolorous stroke. By his side rests his brother. Sir 
Balan" 

After this was done. Merlin took the sword and 
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put it into a marble stone which floated in the 
water. Then he went to King Arthur and told him 
about the Dolorous stroke, and how Sir Balin and 
Sir Balan had slain each other. Great was Arthur's 
sorrow, and he cried : " Woe ! woe ! they were two 
of my most valiant knights ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FIVE KINGS MAKE WAR UPON KING 
RTHUR. 



had been peace in Arthur's 
n for five years ; then word 
rought to him that five 
/ere burning his cities, and 
ing his lands. 

\rthur called all his lords 
s together, and with the help 
'ellinore and his men, set out 
to conquer the five kings with their hosts. 

They went as far as the river Humber but saw 
no trace of the enemy, yet the enemy was not far 
off. That night Arthur and his men took off their 
armor and prepared to rest. In the night they 
were aroused by the noise of arms and the shouts 
of men — they had been betrayed ! 

" To arms ! to arms ! " cried King Arthur ; but 
one of his brave knights came begging him to save 
his own life and that of Queen Guinevere, for it 
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was useless to fight — nearly all of their men were 
slain. 

The king and queen, with Sir Kay, Sir Grifiet, 
and Sir Gawaine rode away. When they came to 
the Humber they tried to ford It, but the water was 
so rough and deep that King Arthur said it were 
but folly to attempt. 

As they delayed. Sir Kay suddenly saw the five 
kings coming towards them furiously, with their 
spears in rest 

" Let us do battle," said the king. 

"We are but four," replied Sir Kay. 

" I will undertake two," said Sir Gawaine, " If 
you three will account for the other three." 

So they made ready and Sir Kay smote one king 
from his horse, while Sir Gawaine ran his spear 
through the shield and body of another. 

King Arthur and Sir Grlflet charged the other 
two ; then Sir Gawaine smote the fifth king such a 
blow upon the helm that it clave it and crushed his 
head. 

" That was a mighty stroke," said King Arthur. 
" Right nobly have you kept your promise." 

Then they found a barge and rowed the queen 
to the other side in safety. 

On the morrow the hosts of the five kings were 
so overwhelmed by such disaster, that they offered 
to make peace and return to their homes. 

This Arthur granted, although a message had 
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just been brought from King Pellinore saying 
he was near with a mighty army, ready to do bat- 
tle. 

In memory of the soldiers, and knights of the 
Round Table who had been slain, King Arthur 
built an abbey and called it the Abbey of la Belle 
Aventure. Then he went to Camelot and ap- 
pointed knights of the Round Tabic to the place of 
those who had been slain in battle. 

But King Bagdemagus was very anfjry because 
Sir Tor, the son of King Pellinore, had been chosen 
before him ; he left the court in rage and sought 
adventure. 

As he rode through the forest he came to a cross. 
There he devoutly prayed. While the king was 
praying, his squire found a writing which said that 
his master would not be made a knight of the Round 
Table until he had slain one of the knights thereof. 
"Now return to court," said the squire, "and do 
battle until you slay one." 

" Never," cried Sir Bagdemagus, "will I return 
until I prove myself worthy." 

Then a hart ran across his path. This greatly 
encouraged Sir Bagdemagus, for a hart is a token 
of the Sangreal, and only knights of good deeds 
ever see them. So he rode through the forest and 
at nightfall came to a large stone, from under 
which came cries of distress. He tried to move the 
stone, but it was so heavy it was vain to attempt 
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It was the stone* under which Merlin had been 
imprisoned by Vivian, the Lady of the Lake. She 
had seen Meriin's infatuation, and anxious to know 
the secret of his enchantments, had begged him to 
tell her all. Merlin foresaw his doom, but was too 
weak to resist Vivian's cunning ; he showed her 
a rock, which was wrought by magic, from which 
no one could free himself. Then when Merlin 
slept, Vivian drew a magic circle and left him there 
enclosed in it under the rock ; when he awoke 
he saw all that had been done, but it was too late 
to save himself. Thus Merlin, the wizard, disap- 
peared from court, and could no longer help the 
king by his magic 

Sir Bagdemagus, remembering Merlin's past 
counsel's and enchantments, longed to release him, 
and sighed for power to be avenged and punish the 
wicked Vivian. But this could no one do, so he 
rode on and proved himself by many adventures to 
be a most worshipful knight. 

When he returned to court, King Arthur re- 
warded his deeds by appointing him to the Round 
Table. 
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KING ARTHUR AND 
SIR ACCOLON. 

King Arthur, with King 
Sir Accolon, and many 
of the Round Table, 
nto the forest hunting, 
ollowed a hart which ran 
tly and so far that the 
iank down and died of fa- 
■om chasing. Then they 
i the hart on foot, and 
a lake, where the hart 
vith a hound biting its 

King Arthur captured the hart, when suddenly 
a ship appeared on the lake sailing toward them. 

There seemed to be no one on deck, nor about 
the ship. " Let us enter," said the king, "and see 
what it bears." 
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So they went into the ship and found it hung 
with rich silk, and well-lighted by torches. Twelve 
damsels came and saluted the king, bidding him 
welcome. After they had feasted, they were shown 
to their couches, where they lay down to sleep. In 
the morning King Uriens was astonished to find 
himself in his own castle, and asked his wife, Queen 
Morgan le Fay, how he came thither. 

But King Arthur found himself in a dungeon, 
and heard much moaning on all sides. As he asked 
where he was, one of the prisoners said : 

" We have been here twenty years for no cause. 
Sir Damas, a most false and wicked knight, is lord 
of this castle ; he will not give his younger brother 
any thing, and is so great a coward that he will "not 
do battle to settle the quarrel. If any of us would 
offer to engage his brother we would be set free, 
but we would rather die than be champion for so 
vile a man." 

" God in his mercy deliver you ! " said Arthur. 

Then a damsel came to him and asked him if he 
would do battle for Sir Damas ; but the king made 
no reply." 

" Sir," she urged, "you will never escape unless 
you do this." 

" I would fight for this knight, wicked as he is, if 
it would free my noble fellows here." 

"Ihen it shall be so," replied the damsel, for she 
knew that Sir Damas would grant any thing to the 
knight who would undertake his cause. 
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So the agreement was made, and a horse and ar- 
mor were brought for the king. 

In the meantime. Sir Accolon awoke and found 
himself near a deep well, and in great danger. 

" Those twelve damsels have wrought an enchant- 
ment upon me," he thought. Then a dwarf came 
to him and bade him be of good cheer, for Queen 
Morgan le Fay said she would deliver him, and 
send him the Excalibur of King Arthur, but he 
must fight his mightiest. 

As the dwarf was telling Sii Accolon these 
things, a lady with six squires came riding that way, 
and begged Sir Accolon to go with her to her cas- 
tle to redress a wrong. So he went with her, and 
it happened to be the home of Sir Ontzlake, the 
younger brother of the unjust Sir Damas. 

Sir Ontzlake had just received a message from 
Sir Damas, saying that a valiant knight would do 
battle with him on the morrow. This gave Sir 
Ontzlake great trouble, for he had been sore 
wounded, and was not yet healed. 

Sir Accolon, seeing his distress, and knowing 
that as he had the Excalibur he could overcome 
any knight, offered to undertake Sir Ontzlake's 
quarrel. 

On the morrow, after mass had been done, a 
messenger came to King Arthur, bringing a sword 
like his Excalibur, saying : 

" Your sister, Queen Morgan le Fay, greets you 
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and sends back your good sword." Theri the king 
made ready for battle. 

Among those who watched the contest was 
Vivian, for she knew of Morgan le Fay's treachery, 
and came to save Arthur's life, should he be over- 
come. 

They dealt heavy strokes, but King Arthur mar- 
velled that his sword did not cut like that of Sir 
Accolon. 

So they fought until he was faint and bleeding ; 
but Sir Accolon was as fresh as when he began. 
Then the king suspected treachery, for Merlin told 
him that whoever bore the scabbard of the Excali- 
bur should shed no blood. He drew himself up, 
and with all his might smote Sir Accolon on the 
helm. 

This so angered the knight that he struck the 
king so mightily that he reeled. All men marvelled 
at King Arthur's power, especially after he had lost 
so much blood ; but he fought bravely, and at last 
struck such a heavy blow that his sword was shiv- 
ered in his hand. 

Then he knew that he held not the Excalibur, 
and feared that he would be slain. 

" Let us rest," he said. 

" No, this is no time for that," cried Sir Accolon ; 
" yield to me or fight ! " 

" Though I lack a weapon I do not lack worship," 
replied the king. " If you now slay me it will be 
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only lasting shame to you, for I have nothing 
wherewith to defend myself." 

" I will not spare you," cried Sir Accolon, and 
rushed to strike King Arthur. When Vivian saw 
this she was very angry, and pitying the king's mis- 
fortune, wrought an enchantment so that the Ex- 
calibur flew out of Sir Accolon's hand just as he 
was about to strike the deadly blow. 

Arthur picked up the sword, and said : " Oh ! Sir 
Knight ! you have done me a great evil ; tell me 
who you are, or I will slay you." 

" Sir, I am from King Arthur's court, and am 
called Sir Accolon," he replied. 

Then was Arthur much dismayed, for he knew 
this treachery had come from his sister, Morgan le 
Fay. 

" Sir Accolon," he said, " tell me who gave you 
this sword." 

"Ah ! by it comes my death, I fear," said the fright- 
ened knight ; " This sword has been in the keeping 
of the king's sister, Queen Morgan le Fay, and 
she gave it to me, that the king might be slain, for 
she hates him more than all men in the world. 
Then she would slay her husband and make me 
king. I pray you, tell me who you are." 

" Oh ! Accolon, Accolon ! " cried Arthur, " I would 
have you know that I am he to whom you would 
have done such evil. I am King Arthur!" 

" My gentle lord, have mercy on me ! " implored 
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the wretched knight ; " I swear that I did not know 
you." 

" I grant you my pardon," replied the king, " yet 
you consented to my death, and so are a traitor. 
God knows I have trusted my sister, but I will be 
avenged upon her." 

Then Sir Accolon arose and said to the nobles : 
" My lords, I repent that I fought with this man, 
for he is the one I most worship and honor in the 
world. It is most awful that I have fought against 
my king." 

All the people fell on their knees and begged for 
mercy. This the noble king granted, and deliv- 
ered all the imprisoned knights. He bade Sir 
Damas divide his lands with his brother, and never 
trouble knights-errant. 

Sir Accolon was taken to an abbey to be healed 
of his wounds ; but he grew weaker, and died on 
the fourth day. 

King Arthur laid his body on a litter, and sent 
it to Queen Morgan le Fay, with this message : 

" Take this dead body of your love as a reward 
for your evil deeds, I have my sword and my 
scabbard, for your treachery failed." 
, So the body of Sir Accolon was borne in solemn 
procession to the castle of the wretched queen. 
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KING ARTHUR AND QUEEN MORGAN 
LE FAY. 
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it to Morgan le Fay. As she was about to strike 
her lord, King Uriens, Sir Uwaine rushed in, and 
seizing her arm, cried : 

" False, traitorous woman, if you were not my 
mother I would smite off your head ! " 

" Oh ! have mercy upon me ! " she wept " The 
devil tempted me sorely." 

Then they heard sad music, and looking down 
from the window saw the body of a knight borne 
by squires. A message was brought to the queen, 
the cruel message that King Arthur sent ; and 
Morgan le Fay grieved much for the death of Sir 
Accolon, and cherished a determination to yet ac- 
complish Arthur's ruin. 

After she had richly buried the body of her lover. 
Sir Accolon, she rode away to seek the Excalibur, 
and take it from the king by magic. She rode all 
day long, and at nightfall came to an abbey, where 
the king slept. She went to his chamber and took 
his scabbard, but in no way could she get his sword, 
for he held it firmly by the hilt, even though sleep- 
ing. 

When Arthur awoke he missed his scabbard, and 
a damsel came and told him how his sister had 
come and ridden away with it under her mantle. 

"Alas ! " he cried, " falsely have you watched me." 

" But we were terrified," cried the maid. 

Then King Arthur mounted a swift horse and 
rode after Morgan le Fay. When she saw him 
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coming, she threw the scabbard into the lake, say- 
ing, " Whatever is my fate, he shall not have this 
scabbard ! " 

Then she rode into a valley and, by an enchant- 
ment, hid, so that the king could not see her as he 



" Ah ! " he wept, " what an adventure has befallen 
me!" 

The next day a damsel came to the castle at 
Camelot with a present for King Arthur ; it was a 
very rich mantle, embroidered with gold and set 
with precious stones. 

"Your sister. Queen Morgan le Fay, bids me 
give this to you as a token of reconciliation," said 
the false maid. 

The king had never before seen so marvellously 
beautiful a garment, and was touched by the queen's 
sorrow for her past wrong treatment. As he won- 
dered whether or not there might be treachery in 
the gift, Vivian came to him and said : " My noble 
king, do not put on the mantle, or let any of your 
knights, until you see it on the maid who brought 
it" 

Then the king said to the maid : " To see so fair 
a thing look fairer, I would first see it on you." 

" Ah ! " she replied, " it would not be fitting that 
a poor maid like myself put on the mantle of a king." 

"I command you to put it on," said Arthur. 
sternly. 
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So the maid put on the mantle, but fell down in 
great pajn and died, burnt to cinders. And the 
mantle disappeared. 

Then was the king very wroth, and he called 
King Uriens to him, and told him of this wicked- 
ness ; " and," he said, " I dare not let your son stay 
at court, for he must go with you to your castle, 
lest Queen Morgan rest not till either of us is 
slain." 

So Sir Uriens was dismissed from court When 
Sir Gawaine heard of this he was greatly A'exed, 
and vowed that he would bear his cousin Uwaine 
company, and together they would seek adventure. 

So they left the court and rode through the 
forest and valley, seeking whatever might come to 
them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

i.DVENTURES OF SIR 
VWAINE AND SIR 
UWAINE. 



morning, after Sir Gawaine 
and Sir Uwaine had heard 
mass, they came to a castle 
which was owned by two 
knights, and they were at 
the gate, armed and ready to ride out. 

Near by, in the forest, Gawaine saw damsels spit- 
ting and throwing mire upon a white shield that 
hung upon a tree. He wondered at this, and Sir 
Uwaine rode to one of the damsels and asked her 
why they dishonored so fair a shield. 

"Sir," replied one of the maids, "we hate the 
knight who owns this shield, for he despises all 
ladies and gentlewomen — though he is right valiant." 
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" Mayhap this knight fancies that he has reason 
for hating all women," said Sir Uwaine. " What is 
his name?" 

" He is Sir Marhaus, son of the king of Ireland." 

" Ah ! " said Gawaine, " I know him well, and he 
is a most worshipful knight, and I dislike to see his 
shield thus dishonored." 

Then the damsels ran to the turret, for they saw 
Sir Marhaus riding toward them. When he saw 
how his shield was despoiled, he was greatly per- 
plexed and grieved, but said : 

" For the sake of her who gave it to me, I will 
always bear it about my neck." 

When he saw the two knights standing there, he 
rode to them and asked them if they were seeking 
adventure. 

Sir Gawaine mads ready to joust with him, but 
Uwaine asked to do battle first, for he was the 
weaker. So they came together with a great shock ; 
Sir Uwaine was unhorsed, but he struck Sir Mar- 
haus such a blow that his shield was broken. • 

Then Sir Gawaine and Sir Marhaus did battle, 
for Uwaine was wounded. The knights fought 
fiercely, until the sun was at its height, then they 
were both faint and wounded. On they fought 
until Sir Gawaine was ready to rest, when Sir Mar- 
haus said : " Sir, you are a most worshipful knight, 
and as we have no great quarrel, let us quit this till 
and ride on together." 
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So they took off their helms and kissed each 
other. As they were riding, Sir Gawaine said : 

"Sir, I wonder that so noble a knight regards 
women so Hghtly." 

"Heaven forbid!" replied Sir Marhaus, "I 
know that the damsels in yonder turret told you 
that — for I do hate them, for they are wicked en- 
chanters, — but to all good ladies would I do 
knightly service." 

They soon reached Sir Marhaus' castle, where 
the cousins were healed of their wounds. One 
morning, as they rode forth from the castle, they 
met a knight, who walked with downcast eyes, most 
sorrowfully. 

Close upon him came ten knights, who seized 
him and bound him to a horse. Before they could 
ride away, Sir Gawaine inquired the cause of this 
unknightly act This interference made the knights 
very angry, and one stepped up to do battle. 
Gawaine resolved to take up the cause for the young 
knight, for he was one of the best he had ever seen. 

So Sir Gawaine and the knight fought long and 
hard, until both agreed to make peace and release the 
young knight, who was none other than Sir Pelleas. 

He loved the Lady Ettarre, but she treated him 
most scornfully. For her sake he had borne down 
many knights at the tournaments, and given her 
many prizes ; she became so angry at his devotion 
that she sent these knights after him to put him to 
shame. ,-, , 
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" Yet all this does not cure his love," said the 
knight " He is ever most sorrowful." 

"Alas! this is a great misfortune!" sighed Sir 
Gawaine. " Let me see him." 

So Pelleas was brought to Sir Gawaine, and 
they talked long together. When they separated. 
Sir Pelleas was very hopeful, for Gawaine had 
promised to win for him the Lady Ettarre. 

He rode to the castle, clad in the armor of Sir 
Pelleas, and said to the Lady Ettarre that he had 
just slain that knight. 

She seemed to feel no grief at this news but 
made Gawaine welcome and served him royally. 

Sir Gawaine, finding her so fair, broke his prom- 
ise to the unhappy Pelleas and made love to the 
Lady Ettarre. When Sir Pelleas heard of this he 
was very angry, and would have slain Sir Gawaine 
had not Vivian wrought an enchantment upon Et- 
tarre, so that she forgot her love for Gawaine, and 
saw only in Pelleas that which she most admired. 

But Vivian cast a spell over Sir Pelleas so that 
he hated Ettarre, for now he understood her past 
dishonor. The unhappy lady died of sorrow, for 
Pelleas went with Vivian to Arthur's court and 
ever after dwelt there. 

After twelve months Sir Gawaine and Sir Uwaine 
came to Camelot. Sir Pelleas always hated Ga- 
waine, but spared him for love of their noble lord, 
King Arthur. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LADY OF THE FOUNTAIN. 



SIR kenyon's tale.* 

was summer, and King Arthur 
had come from his castle at Came- 
lot to seek rest at Caerleon. With 
him were Sir Kay, Sir Uwaine and 
Sir Kenyon ; they were sitting in 
the great hall overlooking the 
river Usk, while near by were 
Queen Guinevere and her maid- 
ens. 
King Arthur was reclining in the midst, on a couch 

of green rushes f covered with flame-colored satin, 
" If you would not jest, I would sleep," said the 

king, " for this heat makes one drowsy. Go on 

with your tales and I will wake when Sir Kay 

brings our repast." 

* This tale is taken fron the Mabinogion. It is more plainl<r of Welih 

I It was customarj in England aod France, during Ihe Middle Ages, la 
■tnw the floor with mshea. 
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So the king slept, and Sir Kenyon began a story 
of his last adventure. 

" My lords, you know when a knight thinks him- 
self mighty, and longs for an adventure whereby 
he may prove his worship, that one comes — more 
oft to teach him his own weakness than to make 
him noble in the sight of others. 

" I am the only son, tenderly cherished, yet 
always were my parents ambitious for me, and en- 
couraged me in bold adventure. I became daring, 
and thought that as I had achieved the greatest 
deeds in this country, 1 would set out and ride 
through foreign lands to seek whatever might come 
through destiny. 

"At last as I rode late one morning I came to a 
valley, the fairest I had ever seen. The grass grew 
so green and the wild-flowers so fresh, that I fain 
would have lingered long ; but just in front was a 
forest, whose shade seemed so cool and refreshing 
that I spurred on my horse and left the rich beauty 
of the plain for the calm of the wood. 

" I came to a river so gently flowing that its 
ripple seemed sweet music. On the bank I lay 
down, for 't was mid-day, and was soon half-sleep- 
ing. A light breeze cooled my brow, and the trees 
whispered together. From this quiet they grew 
more restless, as if to warn me of approaching 
danger, and looking to the west I saw a black 
cloud, no larger than a man's hand, yet so black 
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that I was afraid. I leaped on my horse and was 
soon far away. 

" We came to a castle where I heard a torrent 
roaring. As I came nearer the gate, I saw two 
youths with yellow curling hair, and each wore a 
frontlet of gold on his brow. In the hand of each 
was a strong ivory bow strung with the sinews of a 
stag, and the shafts of their arrows were of the bone 
of a whale ; the shafts had golden heads, and the 
arrows were winged with peacock's feathers. 

" These youths were dressed richly in yellow 
satin ; in their belts were daggers of gold, glisten- 
ing in the sun. 

" A little way beyond I saw a man in the prime 
of life, clad in a mantle of yellow satin, round which 
was much gold lace. His sandals were of the finest 
kid, fastened with bosses of gold. 

" I saluted him, and he treated me with great 
courtesy. Then we went toward the castle, but I 
saw no one till we came to the hall ; there were 
four and twenty damsels embroidering, — and I tell 
you truthfully, Sir Kay, that they were so fair they 
seemed like angels. Truly, she that was least beau- 
tiful was by far the loveliest maid I had ever beheld, 
yes, more fair than our Queen Guinevere, 

" There I stood like one who, half-sleeping, 
dreams of something so marvellously fair that he 
fears to wake lest the vision should not come again. 

" The damsels rose ; six of them took my horse, 
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six Others took my arms and armor, while six 
others prepared meat ; the other six, in place of my 
soiled garments, clad me in yellow satin trimmed 
with gold. They placed soft cushions beneath and 
around me, and brought water In silver bowls that 
I might bathe. 

" Then we sat down to eat; all the vessels and 
dishes were of silver and gold ;— verily, I never ate 
such meat, or drank such wine, 

" Till then no one had spoken ; but the lord of 
the castle, seeing that it would be more pleasant to 
talk, asked me from what realm I journeyed, and by 
what name I was called. 

" I told him all, and he, respecting my love of 
bold adventure, said to me : 

" ' Stay here until the morrow, rise early, and ride 
again to the forest. Go on a little way, taking the 
path which leads to yonder hills, you will soon come 
to a mound which rises in the centre of a glade. 
On the top of this mound you will see a hideous 
man ; he has but one eye and one foot Around 
him many wild beasts will be feeding. 

" ' Ask of him the way out of the glade, and he 
will point you the road which leads you to what you 
seek ; I hope it will bring no great mishap.' 

" The night seemed so long to me that I rose as 
soon as the sky was streaked with dawn, and rode 
to the forest as the baron had told me. 

" I found the black man sitting on the mound, 
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while all around him fed wild animals, hideous, 
roaring and fighting, but they offered me no harm. 

" I asked him to direct me to an adventure, and 
he answered me roughly : 

" ' Take that path and follow it until you come to 
a valley ; in the midst of this valley is a tall tree, 
under which plays a fountain ; by the side of this 
fountain is a marble slab, on which a silver bowl is 
fastened by a silver chain. 

" ' Take the bowl and throw water on the slab ; 
this will bring you an adventure which, if it does 
not trouble you, will prove you so mighty that you 
need never fear mishap during the rest of your 
life.' 

" So I rode through the glade until I came to 
the valley, and saw every thing as he had told me. 

" No sooner had I thrown the water on the 
slab, than the sky grew black as midnight, and I 
heard a peal of thunder so mighty that heaven and 
earth seemed to tremble with fury. In truth, it was 
as if no man nor beast could live through the 
shower that followed. 

" But when the sky became clear, I had never seen 
the sun shine fairer or the grass look greener. All 
the little birds sang for joy, and I never heard 
sweeter melody. As I listened to their song, lo ! a 
voice thundered in my ear : 

" ' O knight ! what brought you here ? See the 
ruin this shower has brought to my possessions ! 
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Neither man, nor beast, nor bird that was exposed 
lives to tell the tale. What evil have I done to you 
that you should thus treat me ?' 

" Turning, I saw a knight all in black, looking at 
me fiercely. We charged and came together furi- 
ously ; I was overthrown, and it seemed as if no 
mortal could withstand his strength. 

"He offered my body no harm, but rode away 
with my horse. 

" Then I made my way to the glade and found the 
black man — and such sport as he made of me ! I 
wonder I did not die of shame. 

" I spent that night at the castle, where I was hos- 
pitably and agreeably entertained as before. The 
baron asked me no questions of my adventure, nor 
marvelled at the loss of my horse. 

" When I arose, I found a dark-bay charger richly 
trapped in red and gold ; that horse is in yonder 
stable, and I would not part with him for any in 
Britain. 

" In truth this adventure is no credit to any knight, 
yet it is so strange that I would that some of King 
Arthur's knights would attempt it" 

When Sir Kenyon ceased speaking, King Arthur 
awoke. 
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THE LADY OF THE FOUNTAIN. 
II. 
waine's adventure.* 

ing called for meat and 
ik, and while they ate, 
ed over the perilous ad- 
:ure of Sir Kenyon. 
ly faith," exclaimed Sir 
, " I will go and find that 

the morrow he rode off 

, notwithstanding the ad- 

his fellow knights. He 

1 through distant lands, 

untains and deserts, until 

he came to a fair valley,, through 

which a river flowed. He followed this until he 

came to a castle where two youths were shooting 

with their bows, as Sir Kenyon had described. 
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Near by was the lord of the castle, who returned 
Sir Uwaine's salutation. 

They then went to the castle hall, where Sir 
Uwaine saw maidens embroidering in gold. In 
truth, they were as fair as Sir Kenyon had said, and 
they seemed not earthly but more like angels. 

They took Sir Uwaine's horse and armor, and 
brought him satin robes, and meat While they ate, 
the baron asked Sir Uwaine his quest ; when he told 
it, the man smiled, but warned him of extreme 
danger. 

On the morrow. Sir Uwaine seemed so eager to 
be on his way, that the baron told him all he desired 
to know, and he then rode off. He came to the 
glade, and the black man seemed more hideous than 
Sir Kenyon had said ; he showed Sir Uwaine the 
way, and he soon came to the tree where rose the 
fountain. 

As soon as he had thrown water against the slab, 
the air was- filled with most horrible thunder ; a 
shower, more violent than seemed possible, came 
pouring down, and Sir Uwaine trembled lest he 
should be destroyed. But the sky cleared, and all 
looked marvellously fair; the birds came to the 
trees and sang merrily, while the drooping flowers 
again looked up and nodded to and fro, swayed by 
the soft winds. 

As Sir Uwaine looked about, he saw a knight, 
clad all in black armor and mounted on a black 
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horse, dashing towards him. He looked so grim 
that Sir Uwaine no longer marvelled that Sir Ken- 
yon had proved no match for him. 

They rested their spears and came together with 
a great shock ; it broke their spears, so they jumped 
from their horses and fought with swords. 

Sir Uwaine, with mighty strength, smote the 
black knight a blow on the helm that clave it, and 
his sword went through the skull to the brain. 

The knight, knowing that he had received his 
mortal wound, mounted his horse and galloped 
away. Sir Uwaine followed close behind, until they 
came to the knight's castle ; then the knight rode 
throught he gate, but when Sir Uwaine essayed to 
enter, the portcullis fell and struck his horse, cut- 
ting him in two. 

Thus Sir Uwaine was left without a horse, and 
imprisoned between two gates, for he could go 
neither one way nor the other. 

While he was thus perplexed, he saw a beautiful 
damsel approaching. 

"Truly, Sir Uwaine, you are in a sad plight, but 
so true a champion of ladies, and so constant a 
lover have you been, that I will do all in my power 
to release you. Take this ring and put it on your 
finger, with the stone * to the inside of your hand ; 
as long as you conceal it, will it conceal you. So 

• In those days slones were believed to have supernatural power, and 
espedally in Mabint^on do we meet maidens who give their lovers a stone 
^-asuoUy set in a ling — that it may conceal him from bis foe. 
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when they come here to take you captive you will 
not be seen, but may easily escape. I will remain 
near and bear you company." 

So when the guards came to put Sir Uwaine to 
death, they found only the mangled body of his 
horse. 

The maiden took Sir Uwaine to her castle, and 
he thought he had never seen so rich a hall as the 
one they entered. Even the nails were gilded, and 
the walls were painted in gold and gorgeous colors. 

The maiden brought meat and drink for Sir 
Uwaine, when lo! they heard a great clamor out- 
side the gates. 

"They are bearing the dead body of the lord of 
this castle to church," said the maid. 

Sir Uwaine looked out the window and saw a 
vast procession of knights, ladies, and ecclesiastics ; 
in the midst was a bier, on which burned lighted 
tapers. Never had Sir Uwaine seen such richly 
dressed people. 

Following the funeral train was a fair woman, 
with yellow hair flowing about her shoulders, stained 
with blood. 

Her dress of yellow satin was torn, and she 
smote her hands and wepL 

Sir Uwaine fell in love with this woman and pitied 
her distress. 

" Heaven help her \ " said the damsel, " for she is 
one of the truest and gentlest ladies in the world ! 
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she is my mistress, and is called the Lady of the 
Fountain." 

" Truly," said Sir Uwaine, " I would that she were 
my love, for she is most fair and noble." 

" She shall love you," replied the maid, " though 
she is the wife of the knight whom you slew yes- 
terday." 

On the morrow, Luned, for that was the damsel's 
nam&, went to the countess and saluted her. 

" Ah ! Luned," said the lady, " why did you not 
come to me in my grief? It was wrong of you, for 
I was sorely troubled." 

" My noble lady," replied Luned, "well you 
know that no one can defend these possessions ex- 
cept a knight from Arthur's court ; so I am waiting 
for one, and unless he comes quickly, I shall go to 
Camelot and beg for one to guard the fountain." 

So Luned set out, pretending to go to King Ar- 
thur's court, but she only went to that part of the 
castle where she had left Uwaine. She stayed from 
her mistress until the time it would have taken to 
accomplish her journey had passed, then went to 
the Lady of the Fountain. 

"What luck ?" she asked. 

" Ah ! my lady, there is none better ! I have 
brought the bravest and the best of knights, who 
will defend the fountain with great worship." 

" Bring him to me," said the lady. 

Then Luned went to the knight Uwaine, and 
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brought him to the countess ; he looked handsome 
and noble, clad in yellow satin and gold lace, — so 
fair that the lady could not conceal her pleasure, 
but she said : 

" I like it not, Luned, he looks not like a trav- 
eller." 

"What does that signify?" said the maid. 

" I am certain he is the knight who slew my 
noble lord," she replied. 

"Then," said Luned," he is mighty enough to 
defend these possessions." 

"Go," said the lady, "and let me take thought 
and counsel." 

On the morrow she called all the nobles of her 
land and showed them how defenceless were her 
possessions. " Therefore," she said, " let me take a 
husband to defend this realm." 

To this the lords and barons all agreed, so an 
archbishop was sent for, and Sir Uwaine wedded 
the Lady of the Fountain. 

Sir Uwaine guarded the fountain with lance and 
sword ; and no man in the world was more loved by 
his subjects. 
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THE LADY OF THE FOUNTAIN. 

PART IIL 

SIR gawaine's adventure.* 



NY months had 
passed since S i r 
Uwaine had left 
King Arthur's 
court. Sir Gawaine 
ever mourned for 
his cousin, for he 
feared his adven- 
ture had proved 
his death. 

King Arthur 

also grieved for Uwaine, and walked about his 

castle sad and sorrowfully. 

" My noble uncle," said Gawaine, " it is now more 

* In the Mabinogion, Sir Gawaine's name appears as Gwalchvtai — 
Hawk of Battle; zchas the sound of oo, and ch is guttural like tbe Ger- 
man aeh. The French romancerK changed Gwalchntai lo Gawain, or 
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than four years since Uwaine left us to seek the 
mighty knight of the fountain, and he has not yet 
returned, neither have we had any word of him. I 
pray you let me arm myself and go in search of 
him ? " 

" Alas ! " said King Arthur, " I fear you will meet 
with some dire misfortune, and I cannot lose both 
my nephews, who are so dear tome." 

But Gawaine's eloquence persuaded the king, so 
they with several knights of the Round Table set 
out in quest of Uwaine, Sir Kenyon acting as their 
guide. 

They went over the same desert lands and high 
mountains, and came again to the castle of the 
beautiful maidens. Here they stayed at night, and 
rode away at sunrise to seek the tree and the foun- 
tain. 

They came to the black man in the glade, and his 
stature surprised no one more than Sir Gawaine. 

At last they came to the fair valley where the 
fountain stood, and Sir Kay threw a basin of water 
against the slab. Lo ! there came the heaviest 
shower they had ever beheld ; the thunder crashed 
and the lightning was frightful to see. But when 
it cleared away, the earth seemed more freshly 
beautiful than ever before, and they never "heard the 
birds sing more sweetly than those which alighted 
in the tree. 

As they stood wondering what would come to 
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them next, they saw a knight clad m black velvet 
ride furiously towards them. 

Sir Kay begged to be the first to do battle, but 
the first blow unhorsed him. Then all the knights 
fought in turn, until all had been overcome except 
King Arthur and Sir Gawaine. The king armed 
himself ready for the battle, but Gawaine said : 

" O my lord and king, I pray you let me do 
battle first lest some harm should come to you." 

So Sir Gawaine threw over his armor a robe of 
honor which had been embroidered for him as a gift 
from the daughter of the Earl of Rhangyr. In this 
robe no one knew him. 

The knights came together furiously, but neither 
could claim advantage over the other. The next 
day they fought each broke his lance, but neither 
could claim mastery with the sword. 

The third day they fought with so strong lances 
that it was a marvel they were not slain. Yet on 
they fought ; coming together with such a shock 
that both horses fell dead. 

Then they sprang to their feet and drew their 
swords. Had it been midnight it would have been 
bright from the fire that flashed from the steel. 

At last the black knight gave Sir Gawaine such 
a blow on the helm that it fell off, and he saw who 
it was. 

" My noble cousin Gawaine ! " he cried. " Take 
my sword and my arms ! I did not know you, 
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though indeed It seemed there was no other knight 
— except the noble Launcelot — who could deal such 
blows." 

*' Uwaine ! Uwaine ! is it indeed you whom we 
seek? Take my sword for you are the victor." 

Then Gawaine called to King Arthur, saying: 
"Oh ! my uncle, here is our lost Uwaine !" 

And he led him to Arthur, and they made great 
joy. All the knights came up to embrace him, and 
they went to the castle, where a great banquet was 
served. 

King Arthur begged the Lady of the Fountain 
to journey with them to Camelot, that she might see 
the land where Sir Uwaine, her lord, was bom. 

So they all went back to Arthur's realm and Sir 
Uwaine was once more with his kindred and 
friends. 
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KING ARTHUR IS CROWNED EMPEROR 
BY THE POPE. 



dignity, offered these men no in- 
sult, but gave them the hospitality of his castle. 
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Meantime many of his knights advised him to make 
war upon the Romans, and many neighboring kings 
offered to raise a vast army for him. So King Ar- 
thur sent back the ambassadors with this message 
to the Emperor : 

" I make no account of your demand, for I pay 
tribute to no one. Therefore, know you well, by 
the grace of God, I have concluded to go with my 
army to Rome and make war upon you, and take 
command of Rome, and be made and acknowledged 
as your emperor." 

This made Lucius Tiberias very angry, and 
he sent messengers to all his subjects to collect 
a mighty army. Then he set out with his host for 
Britain. 

Meanwhile, King Arthur was holding a Parlia- 
ment at York, but learning of Lucius Tiberias' 
movements, made haste to encounter him. 

As he lay sleeping in his ship, he dreamed a most 
wonderful dream. It seemed that a dragon came 
flying out of the west ; his head was enamelled 
with azure, and his shoulders were like gold, while 
out of his mouth came a glaring flame. After him 
came a boar, black as midnight, — a rugged and hor- 
rible beast, roaring hideously. 

These beasts fought until the sea was red with 
their blood. Then the dragon flew up and came 
down, striking the boar so fiercely that he was 
ground to powder. 
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Then King Arthur awoke and sent for a philoso- 
pher to interpret his dream. 

" Sir," said the wise man, " the dragon * is em- 
blematic of yourself, while his tattered tail betokens 
the Round Table. Fear nothing from this dream, 
for the boar is some tyrant whom you shall 
conquer." 

Then King Arthur called to Sir Gawaine, Sir 
Bohort,t Sir Belvidere, and Sir Lionel. He bade 
them go to Emperor Lucius and command him to 
move quickly from this realm, or prepare to do 
battle. 

They went to the emperor's tent, but two knights 
took their message, who brought back a haughty 
reply from the emperor. 

In the morning the armies met. They fought 
bravely, and many deeds of valor were done that 
day. 

King Arthur was ever in the midst of danger, 
and with his good sword Excalibur gave many sad 
blows. When he spied Lucius Tiberias, he rode to 
him and struck him on the helm. The emperor 
turned and gave King Arthur a grievous wound, 
but he sprang to his feet and smote Lucius through 
the shield, and he fell dead. 

* In those daya gmt significance was atuched to dragons, and in ihese 
talct, especially those from the Welsh. Ihey play an important pait. The 
Welsh dragon waa ted, (Ihe most honorable color of military garment in 
King Arthur's day), while the Saxon dragon was white. 

f Also written Sir Bors. 
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The Romans fled in terror, but during the truce 
came for the dead body of their emperor, and bore 
him in great honor to Rome. 

After this King Arthur entered Lorraine, 
Brabant, and Flanders. Subduing the country, 
he crossed from Germany into Lombardy and 
Tuscany.* 

From Tuscany King Arthur entered Rome in 
great state, and was crowned emperor by the Pope. 

* King Arthur's deeds bave been much adorned bjr the credulous old 
diToiuclers, who delighted to spread his conquests over many lands. He 
is credited with having brought peace to all Britain, expelled the Saxoni, 
conquered Scotland, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Gothland, Swethlind, 
Ireland, and finally this crowning act of all — overcoming the Roman hott, 
and slaying the Emperor Lndtu. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

SIR GARETH OF ORKNEY. 



jvhen King Arthur and his 
of the Round Table sat 
, a youth entered the hall 
i: 

gracious king, I have come 
hree gifts of you ; the first 
isk now, the other two a 
im this day at the Feast of 
ist." 
at do you wish?" asked 

g- 

it you give me meat and 
drink sufficient for these twelve months, then I will 
ask the other gifts," he replied. 

" My fair son, this Is but a simple request, ask 
something better, for my heart tells me that you are 
of noble birth." 
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" Sir," said the youth, " I have asked that which 
I most desire, and am content to wait twelve 
months before I ask the other boon." 

" What is your name ?" asked Arthur. 

" That I wish not to tell." 

" This is a marvel, — do you hide your name on 
account of dishonor ? You certainly are one of the 
most worshipful youths that have ever come to my 
court." For the youth was tall and fair. 

Then the king commanded Sir Kay to give him 
what meat and drink he needed, served as if he 
were a gentleman. 

" That he does not need," answered the boastful 
Sir Kay; "if he were a nobleman he would have 
asked an armor. Methinks he is a villain, and I 
shall take him to the kitchen, where he will find 
enough to do. As he has no name, I will call him 
Beaumains, for he has fair hands — perchance they 
will not be so fine when he asks his other two gifts." 

Thus Sir Kay scorned and mocked the youth 
and took him to the kitchen. This made Sir 
Launcelot and Sir Gawaine angry, and they bade 
Sir Kay to treat the youth with courtesy, for he 
might prove a knight of worship. 

So Sir Kay gave the youth some broth, and he 
sat in the kitchen, and ate it sadly. Thus he lived 
in Arthur's kitchen for twelve months, and was 
always meek and kind. 

At the Feast of Whitsuntide a damsel came to 
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court, and saluted the king, saying that she much 
desired a brave knight, who would rescue a lady 
from great peril. 

The king inquired about the adventure. 

"Sir," she replied, "I know a lady of great 
renown who is besieged in her castle by a tyrant" 

"Who is the" gentlewoman, and who is the ty- 
rant?" asked King Arthur. 

"My noble lord, I cannot tell you who is the 
lady, or who is the tyrant — and yet I will : he is 
the wicked Red Knight of the Red Lawns." 

" I know him not," said the king. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Sir Gawaine, " he is one of the 
most perilous knights in the land, and is said to 
have the strength of seven men." 

" Fair damsel, if you would tell the lady's name, 
there would be many knights who would honorably 
rescue her ; unless you tell me, no one of my knights 
shall go with my consent; for she may be an enchan- 
trfess," said the king. 

As he finished speaking, Beaumains came to the 
king and said : 

" My noble master, I have served in your kitchen 
twelve months ; I now come to ask the gifts for 
which I have waited." 

" By my faith," said the king, " I grant them 
unasked!" 

" These are the boons I ask," said Beaumains : 
"first, that you let me take the adventure of this 
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damsel ; and that Sir Launcelot make me a knight" 
" Fie upon a kitchen page ! " cried the maid ; " I 
will have a knight, but not this one," and she 
angrily rode away. 

But a dwarf came to the castle bringing a rich 
armor for Beaumains, so when he had mounted his 
horse, there were few nobler-looking knights in all 
the court. He then bade Arthur and his knights 
farewell, and rode in search of the maid. But 
Beaumains had neither spear nor shield. 

When Sir Kay saw this, he said : " I will ride 
after my kitchen boy and see who is the better 
knight," for Sir Kay still scoffed at him. 

" Beaumains ! " he shouted, " Beaumains ! will you 
tilt with me ? " 

" Yes ; and I know you well, gentle knight, so 
beware of me." 

Sir Kay dressed his spear and ran towards Beau- 
mains, but his blow was parried and the " kitchen- 
boy " struck Sir Kay a blow on his helm, and he 
fell down as one dead. 

Then Sir Launcelot came riding toward them, 
marvelling at the youth's strength, so offered to 
joust with him. They ran together so fiercely that 
both were thrown to the ground ; then they sprang 
to their feet -and drew their swords. After they 
had fought long and hard Sir Launcelot said : 
"My fair youth, I swear that I have to use my 
strength against you, for you are a worshipful 
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knight Let us do no more jousting, for our quar- 
rel is not serious." 

" My noble sir," said the youth, " your words 
are kind and I hope to prove myself a brave knight, 
but I have not yet shown you my endurance." 

"You will make a mighty foe if you continue as 
you have begun," he said. 

" Then, Sir Launcelot, I pray you to give me the 
order of knighthood ! " begged Beaumains. 

" I cannot unless you tell me your name and 
birth, and I promise you by my faith that I will 
guard your secret if you wish." 

" My name is Gareth ; I am Sir Gawaine's 
brother ! " he said. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Launcelot, " I knew you were 
of noble blood, and most gladly will I make you a 
knight." 

Then Sir Gareth rode until he came to the maid, 
but she scorned and mocked him, saying: "Come 
not with me, for yet I smell grease and kitchen 
odors. I like it not!" 

" Fair maid your words are cruel, yet I shall fol- 
low you, for I have undertaken the venture, and I 
shall finish it or die," said Gareth. 

But the maid spurred her horse to escape from 
Gareth. Then came a man running to him from 
out the thicket, saying : " Have pity. Sir Knight, 
and rescue me ! in yonder path are six armed 
thieves." 
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" Mercy ! " cried the maid, " we are lost, for I have 
taken the wrong way." 

But Sir Gareth followed the man and slew the 
thieves, then rode on with the maid ; but she ceased 
not to mock him, and gave him no praise for his 
strength. 

So they rode on, meeting with many adventures, 
and Sir Gareth proving himself a most valiant 
knight. 

One evening they saw in front of them a pavilion 
draped all in black, and on it hung a black shield ; 
a black horse all trapped in black was feeding near 
by. Then a knight dressed in black armor came 
out of the pavilion, — he was the mighty Knight of 
the Black Lawns. 

When Sir Gareth came to the Black Knight the 
damsel bade Sir Gareth flee, for his horse was not 
saddled. 

" This is the first kindness you have shown me," 
said Gareth ; " fear not for I will protect you." 

" Coward ! kitchen-knave ! " she cried, " leave me 
and go to your pots and kettles." 

Then the Black Knight said : " Maid, is this your 
champion from Arthur's Court ? " 

She laughed scornfully and said: "Yes; from 
Arthur's kitchen. Most shamefully was I treated ! 
I asked for a knight to deliver my sister, the Lady 
of Lynors, — I did not tell her name, — so this fellow 
came forward to redress a lady's wrong." 
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" I will soon deliver you from him, for it is shame- 
ful for a lady to be guarded by a kitchen-knave," 
said the Black Knight 

" Sir Knight, I would you would slay him, for he 
will not leave me." 

" Has he done any deeds of arms ?" asked the 
knight. 

"Only through mishap, for those he slew were 
struck dumb with terror when hts armor flashed in 
their eyes." 

" Fair maiden, it would not be knightly to harm 
him ; I will only ask him to yield his arms and 
armor," said the knight 

Sir Gareth had kept sileiice all this time, but now 
he spoke : 

" Sir Knight of the Black Lawns, you are most 
liberal in disposing of my horse and armor, but I 
prefer to keep them and prove that I am a gentle- 
man born of a nobler lineage than you " ; and Sir 
Gareth rested his spear and made ready to do 
battle. 

They came together with a great shock, and the 
Black Knight's spear was broken, but Sir Gareth 
had struck him dead. 

When the damsel saw this she said : "Away, 
knave ! it is most unfortunate that a brave knight 
should be slain by a villain ! " 

But Sir Gareth took no notice of her words, and 
they rode on. 
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Soon a knight, all armed in green, came riding 
towards them ; as he drew near, the maid said : 
"He is the Black Knight's brother ! when he 
sees that you have on his brother's armor he will 
slay you," for Sir Gareth had taken the horse and 
armor of the slain knight. 

"Is this you, my brother?" asked the Green 
Knight. 

The maid again laughed. " Fie on him ! he is 
not thy brother, but only a kitchen-knave who has 
slain him through great misfortune." 

" Ah ! traitor, you shall die ! " said the Green 
Knight, and he made ready to rush at Sir Gareth. 

" I defy you ! " cried the youth. 

Then the Green Knight blew upon a horn so 
loudly that the forest rang with its echo, and two 
maids came and brought him shining armor. 

The knights rested their spears and ran together. 
Sir Gareth felled the Green Knight ; then they 
fought on foot with their swords ; but the maid 
was angry when she saw that Gareth was proving 
too valiant a knight for the Green one, so she cried : 

" Fie on thee, Green Knight ! I would not 
stand so long fighting with a kitchen-boy." 

This so angered the knight that he smote Sir 
Gareth on the helmet and clave it. Then the youth 
drew himself up for a mighty stroke, and struck 
the knight in his side and wounded him. 

The Green Knight begged for his life, and Sir 
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Gareth said he would grant it if the maid wished it 
— for he would never slay a helpless knight. But 
she deigned not to look at Sir Gareth, so he pre- 
tended to strike the knight, and she cried : " Hold, 
wretch ! slay not a fallen knight, or you shjJl 
repent it." 

" Your command is my pleasure," gently answered 
Sir Gareth, " and I release him at your request. Sir 
Knight, your brother's misfortune was most unwel- 
come to me, but I slew him in self-defence. Arise 
and go free." 

The damsel begged the Green Knight's forgive- 
ness for this harm, and asked his help ; so he took 
the maid and Sir Gareth to his pavilion, and there 
they stayed that night. 

On the morrow the Green Knight showed them 
through the forest, and offered a guard of thirty 
knights to protect them on their way. 

Again the maid bade Sir Gareth leave her and 
flee, but he refused, and rode on by her side. 
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SIR GARETH AND THE LADY LYNETTE. 



Sir Gareth and the maid rode 
on until they saw, rising before 
them, a tower as white as snow. 
Over the gate many shields were 
hung, and beyond the tower was 
a green field, where many knights 
were jousting, for on the morrow 
a tournament was to be held. 

As Sir Gareth drew near, he 
le lord of the tower looking over 
attlements. Seeing Sir Gareth, 
d : "By my faith, here comes a 
t errant, and I will joust with 

So he put on his armor, which was red, mounted 
his horse, all trapped in red, and rode out to meet Sir 
Gareth. When the knight saw that Gareth wore 
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a black armor, he thought it was his brother, and 
said : " Welcome, my brother ; what is your quest ? " 

Then the maid quickly said : " Sir Knight of the 
Red Lawns, he is not your brother, but a foul 
kitchen-knave, who has slain your brother, the Black 
Knight, and has overcome your brother, the Green 
Knight I pray you be avenged upon him, that \ 
may go free." 

So the Red Knight dashed towards Sir Gareth so 
furiously that he was nearly blinded by the glitter 
of his armor ; but he aimed his lance so true that it 
struck the Red Knight full against his shield and 
broke. The knight was overthrown and wounded ; 
he begged for mercy, and Sir Gareth said : " Arise, 
Sir Knight, and do battle ; take your sword, and 
we shall see who is the better knight." 

They sprang together and fought for more than 
two hours. The damsel sat on her horse trying to 
cheer the Red Knight, and crying to Sir Gareth : 
" Scullion, the wind still brings odors of the 
kitchen ! " 

But he noticed her not, and was intent only on 
conquering his foe. At last he gave a mighty 
stroke on the helm, and the Red Knight fell on 
his knees, saying : " Never before have I fopnd my 
match. I pray you spare my life, and tell me by 
what name you are called." 

" Beaumatns," replied Sir Gareth ; " but I cannot 
spare your life unless yonder maid requires it" 
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The damsel, less haughty than before, only said : 
" Let him go unharmed." 

And the Red Knight promised Sir Gareth what- 
ever help he should need at any time. The maid 
rode on and Sir Gareth followed. 

" Damsel," he said,' " you are most unjust and 
harsh towards me ; I have already put to shame 
and laid in the dust all the knights that we have 
met ; therefore rebuke me no more." 

" Do not boast," she said ; " you will yet meet a 
knight, before we ride far, who will put you to 
shame, for he is a very mighty knight." 

" That knight I would like to see," said Sir 
Gareth. 

They rode on until they came to a fair city, be- 
yond which stretched a green meadow, and in the 
midst a river flowed. On the bank were pitched 
many rich pavilions, and the knights seemed to be 
preparing for a tournament 

*' Lo ! " said the maid, " in the castle on the hill 
lives the lord of the city ; when the weather is fair 
he and his knights come here to joust." 

" I should like to joust with him," said Sir Gareth. 

" You will meet him soon enough," she said ; '* he 
is Sir Persant of Inde, and the most lordly knight 
you have ever beheld." 

"Then if he is noble, he will treat me nobly," 
said Gareth. 

" Fie ! " cried the maid ; " such a knave should 
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not boast ! I wonder what ye are that ye should 
overthrow those three knights, and yet be ruled by 
me !" 

" Damsel," he said, " you speak as if it were 
proved that, because I served in Arthur's kitchen, 
I have eaten meat in no other place. All this have 
I done to prove my friends, and your words but 
furthered me in battle. Whether or not I am a 
nobleman, I have done a knight's service, and may 
be of more use before we part" 

" Alas, Beaumains ! I have treated you most 
shamefully ! forgive my unkindness ! " sorrowfully 
cried the maid. 

" Fair maid, your words put such cheer in my 
heart that I feel I am a match for any knight living. 
And now, perchance, think me not bold if I ask 
your name, — yet I am content to wait until I deliver 
the gentlewoman from her peril," said Sir Gareth. 

But the maid said : " My name is Lynette." 

As they rode through the field Sir Fersant saw 
them and sent his squire to ask the knight whether 
or not he would do battle. 

Sir Gareth said it should be as Sir Persant wished, 
and Sir Persant challenged him. 

They met, and the first stroke broke their lances ; 
so they fought on foot with swords. Sir Persant 
was, as the maid had said, a most worshipful knight, 
and the struggle was the fiercest Sir Gareth ever 
had. 
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Each was sorely wounded, but neither would 
yield, so many heavy strokes were given. Already 
Sir Persant was wounded in his side, and Sir Gareth 
was quite unprotected, for his armor was cut in 
many places. 

The damsel Lynette watched the battle eagerly, 
fearful lest her champion should be slain, — for she 
now showed him great regard, — and anxious lest 
Sir Persant should be sorely wounded by some cruel 
stroke of Gareth's. 

At last Sir Gareth smote him on the helm, and 
Sir Persant fell lifeless to the ground. Lynette 
begged for his life, and Sir Gareth lifted up the 
wounded knight and helped him to his horse. 

" My fair lady and gentle knight, you have shown 
me much mercy," said Sir Persant, " and I want 
to offer you my knights to protect you on your 
journey." 

This Sir Gareth refused, and told the knight his 
adventures. 

" Alas ! " exclaimed Sir Persant, " the Black 
Knight was my brother, whom I loved well ; and 
the Red Knight and the Green Knight are my 
brothers also ; I thought them too mighty to be 
overthrown." 

Sir Gareth and the maid accepted Sir Persant's 
hospitality for that night. On the morrow he asked 
them their quest, and the maid said : " To free my 
sister, who is besieged in the Castle Dangerous." 
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"Ah ! " said Sir Persant," it will be a most haz- 
ardous adventure, for the Knight of the Red Lawns 
is the most perilous knight in the realm. He is a 
knight without mercy, God save you from him ! " 

" I hope to match this knight and overcome him," 
replied Sir Gareth. 

" God speed you well ! " he said, " for this knight 
has intended to do battle only with Sir Launcelot, 
Sir Gawaine, or Sir Tristram ; if you match him you 
will indeed be called the fourth knight in the 
world." 

" I would indeed be known as a good knight, and 
if you will keep my secret I will tell you of what 
kin I am." 

" I honor your trust," said Sir Persant. 

" I tell you truly then, that I am Gareth of Ork- 
ney ! My father was King Lot, and my mother is 
King Arthur's sister ; Sir Gawaine, Sir Agravaine, 
and Sir Gaheris are my brothers. I am the young- 
est, yet my uncle, King Arthur, knows me not, for 
I served in his kitchen a year, before I should prove 
myself in adventure." 

Sir Persant took Sir Gareth in his arms and 
prayed that he might succeed well in his quest 

Then Sir Gareth turned to the Lady Lynette 
and said : " The morning is fast spending, let us 
hasten. You lead the way and I will follow." 

So they rode through a fair forest and crossed a 
stream. After that they saw many knights all 
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armed, riding through the wood, but they did not 
come near Sir Gareth. Soon he saw a plain, just 
in front, where many tents were pitched ; on the hill 
beyond stood a grim castle where there were much 
smoke and noise. 

" What means this ?" he asked of Lynette. 

" Fair sir," she replied, " our journey is nearly ac- 
complished ; a little farther you will see the dead 
bodies of knights hanging on the trees. They are 
the knights who came to rescue my sister, but the 
Knight of the Red Lawns, without mercy, put them 
to death." 

And Sir Gareth saw many armed knights hang- 
ing by their necks. 

" This is the way I shall be treated if I fail," he 
said ; '* but be of good cheer, my gentle lady, for I 
shall rescqe your sister most honorably." 

From the castle came noise of minstrelsy, and 
many knights were making merry over some new 
adventure. 

On the other side of the castle was the sea, on 
which many white sails glistened. From the case- 
ment window Sir Gareth saw a lady looking towards 
them ; she was pale and wan from weeping. 

"There is my sister," cried Lynette, pointing to 
the window, but Sir Gareth had already seen her 
and answered : 

" She is very fair, and for her I will do my might- 
iest deeds." 
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Then he took up a horn of elephant's bone which 
the Red Knight had hung on a sycamore-tree near 
by, so that any knight-errant who wished to do 
battle with him should blow on it, 

" Stay, I pray you ! " cried Lynette, " for it is not 
yet high noon, and the Red Knight increases his 
strength as the sun rises, until he has the strength 
of seven men; wait until the sun begins to set." 

"Ah, fie ! " exclaimed Gareth ; " I will either win 
worship as a knight of honor should, or die in the 
field." 

So he took the horn and blew such a blast that 
the castle woods rang with its echoes, and the Red 
Knight armed himself in his blood-red armor, and 
his squires buckled on his sword and gave him his 
spear and shield, and brought his horse richly 
caparisoned in red. 

"There is your foe," said Lynette, as the knight 
came charging from his castle. 

Sir Gareth spurred on his horse and met the 
knight with such a shock that they both fell to the 
earth. All the knights in the castle thought that 
both must be slain, and rushed to the castle walls 
that they might see the champion who had proved 
their master's equal. 

The knights arose and drew their swords and 
fought till past noon ; then both were pitifully 
wounded, but neither would rest; by night their 
armor was so hewn and cut that it seemed madness 
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to fight longer. The knights and nobles on the 
castle walls begged them to wait until the morrow, 
but on they fought until they were nearly fainting ; 
then pages unlaced their helmets, and they sat 
down to rest 

The maid looked upon Sir Gareth with such 
pride that he felt new cheer and called for his arms 
and prepared to go on with the battle. This time 
Sir Gareth was thrown ; the Red Knight struck 
him on the helm, wrenched his sword from his 
grasp, and ordered him to yield. 

Then Lynette cried : " Oh ! my noble knight, 
where has your strength gone ? My sister sees 
your misfortune, and makes my heart heavy by her 
dolor." 

When Sir Gareth heard the maid thus speaking, 
he started up with mighty strength, and wrested 
the Red Knight's sword from him and struck him 
to the earth, and would have slain him had not the 
knight begged for mercy, and said : 

"Oh! Sir Knight, I yield!" 

And his earls and barons came to Sir Gareth, 
praying him to forgive their lord and master. 

" Fair lords," said Gareth, " I am loth to slay a 
fallen knight, but this one seems to me most foul ; 
yet I release him at your request on this condition, 
that he shall go to King Arthur's court and ask his 
forgiveness for all the harm he has done ; also, that 
he makes amends to the Lady Lynors." 
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All this the Knight of the Red Lawns gladly 
promised. 

When King Arthur heard of this adventure, he 
cried : " My noble lords, I marvel much at the 
youth's worship ! " 

But Sir Launcelot said : " Know you well that he 
comes of noble blood, but I cannot tell you his lin- 
eage, for I so promised when I gave him the order 
of knighthood." 

After the Lady Lynors thanked Sir Gareth for 
his most gallant deeds, he left the country, to seek 
more adventures. In the meantime the Queen of 
Orkney came to King Arthur's court, and her sons 
Gawaine, Agravaine, and Gaheris saluted her. 

" Where is my youngest son Gareth ? " she 
asked. " He was here twelve months, and you made 
htm a kitchen-knave." 

" Fair sister," said the king, " he would not tell his 
name, and we could not find out his birth or sta- 
tion. It grieves me much, but I granted all he 
asked." 

" Most nobly has he proved himself," said Sir 
Launcelot ; and he told to her the adventure with 
the Knight of the Red Lawns. 

Sir Gawaine wished to seek his brother, but the 
king thought it better to send a message to the 
Lady Lynors, to inquire for Sir Gareth. The 
Lady of Lynors came to court and told Arthur 
that she knew not where Sir Gareth journeyed, but 
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that she would make a great tournament at the 
end of the Feast of the Assumption, if the king 
and his knights would come there. Then she felt 
as if they would hear tidings of Sir Gareth. 

Then the Lady Lynors departed and made great 
preparations for the coming tournament. Sir Ga- 
reth begged that neither the knight who knew him 
nor the Lady Lynors should tell his name, for he 
wished to joust with the Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble unknown. 

The lady gave a ring to Sir Gareth, saying : 
" Wear this, I pray you, for then shall you lose no 
blood." 

Upon Assumption Day, the heralds blew their 
trumpets, and many kings and knights hastened to 
do battle. King Arthur and his bravest knights 
were there, and also the mighty King of Northum- 
berland. Sir Gareth smote down many knights, 
but no one knew him, for the enchantment of the 
ring changed the color of his armor. 

After many adventures Sir Gareth and Sir Ga- 
waine met, and in jousting, each discovered the 
other. Then all the knights and ladies made 
merry and went to the castle, for the Lady Lynors 
had made a great feast. 

Among all the ladies Sir Gareth thought Lynette 
the fairest There were all manner of sports and min- 
strelsy, but Sir Gareth took the lady Lynette apart, 
and they walked through the park about the castle. 
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" My fair maid," he said, " on the morrow I leave 
this castle, for I go to Camelot with my king. I 
have been made a Knight of the Round Table. 
You have ever been my love, and perchance, if I 
merit your regard, you will at least bid me a kind 
farewell." 

" O Sir Gareth ! " cried Lynette, " you have 
ever been most kind and noble. I love you well, 
better than prince or king." 

So Sir Gareth and Lynette were solemnly be- 
trothed, and great cheer was made in the castle. 
They were married on Michaelmas Day by the 
Bishop of Canterbury. All tfte kings, queens, and 
knights and ladies of the land were there ; also, a 
tournament was held three days in honor of the 
event. King Arthur gave many lands and great 
riches to his nephew, — so the kitchen-knave was 
wedded most royally. 
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VUNCELOT DU LAKE. 



of King Arthur's most faith- 
ful allies was King Ban of 
Brittainy. A rival king had 
made a long and disastrous 
war upon him. King Ban 
bravely defended his possessions until he had but 
one fortress left ; in this he, with his wife Helen 
and his infant son Launcelot, had taken refuge. 
Seeing it was useless to longer risk their life, he 
determined to flee, one dark night, and go to Ar- 
thur's court and ask his aid. 

His men who were left to guard the castle be- 
came so terrified after King Ban's flight, that they 
surrendered to Claudas ; he burned the citadel. 
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King Ban saw the flames, and weak from his 
long fighting and anxiety, died of grief. His 
wretched wife, that she might care more gently for 
her dying husband, laid the infant Launcelot on the 
shore of the lake near by ; but to add to her woful 
lot, she saw him borne away by a nymph, Vivian 
the Lady of the Lake. The broken-hearted Helen 
sought an abbey, where she might pass the short 
time left for her on earth. Here, away from the 
strife and turmoil of war, she found rest 

In the meantime, Launcelot was carefully tended 
and educated by Vivian until he was nineteen years 
old, then she took him to King Arthur's court and 
asked that he should receive the honor of knight- 
hood. 

The noble appearance of the youth, the grace and 
beauty of his person, the unmistakable evidence of 
courage in his bearing, so favorably impressed the 
king, that he was glad to receive him as a member of 
his Round Table. . . 

Tall, handsome, and brave, Sir Launcelot was 
the favorite of the court and above all others the 
chosen knight of Queen Guinevere. Never yet had 
he been overcome in any encounter ; all his enemies 
feared, and few dared challenge him. 

Weary of court life, jousts, and tournaments, and 
burning with a desire for new adventure, Sir Laun- 
celot determined to leave Camelot for a time and 
seek whatever strange realms might offer. 
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So he went to his nephew Lionel — he too had 
been educated by Vivian — and said : " We are 
growing weak and effeminate here, let us set out 
and seek new adventure." 

Sir Lionel was brave and ever ready for new 
scenes, so he gladly consented. They mounted 
their horses and were soon away from court, far in 
a dark forest The day was hot, and Sir Launcelot 
wished to rest, so he said to Lionel : " Fair nephew, 
yonder is a cool shade, let us sleep." 

But Sir Lionel watched while Launcelot slept, 
lest some harm should come to them. Soon three 
':nights came riding furiously towards them, fol- 
owed by a knight who was trying to overtake them. 
Sir Lionel thought he had never seen so large or so 
well equipped a knight as this last one. He soon 
came up to these three knights and smote them to 
the earth, then bound them with iron rods. 

Sir Lionel thought he would rescue these unfor- 
tunate knights, and made ready very quietly, so that 
he would not wake Sir Launcelot. He rode to the 
knight and struck him a heavy blow, but the knight 
smote Lionel so mightily that horse and rider fell 
together. 

Then the strong knight bound Sir Lionel to his 
horse and carried him, with the other three, to his 
castle ; then he beat them and threw them in prison. 

As Sir Launcelot lay sleeping, four queens rode 
by and saw him. When they came nearer and saw 
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that the sleeping knight was Sir Launcelot, each 
began to strive to win his love. 

One of the queens was Arthur's sister, the wicked 
Morgan le Fay. 

" We will no longer stay here," she said, " but I 
will take him by enchantment to my castle ; after 
six hours he will awake, then he will choose one 
of us." 

So they took him to her castle, and in the morn- 
ing the four queens dressed richly and came to 
greet him. 

" Sir Knight," said Morgan le Fay, " you are my 
prisoner. We know who you are and wish you to 
choose one of us for your love. This is the Queen 
of North Galis ; this one is the Queen of Out 
Isles, and this the Queen of Eastland ; I am Mor- 
gan le Fay. Choose one of us, or else you shall 
be put in prison and there die ! " 

" False woman ! " cried Launcelot, " I would 
rather die in prison honorably than marry one of 
you." 

Then they left him alone in great sorrow. At 
noon a damsel brought him meat and drink, and 
said : " What cheer ? " 

" Truly, fair maid, never so ill before." 

" Sir, have courage ; if you will trust me 1 will 
deliver you from the enchantment." 

" Whatever you ask I will do," said Sir Launcelot, 
"only deliver me from this foul treachery." 
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" If you will promise to help my father on Tues- 
day next," replied the maid ; " for he has made a 
tournament against the King of North Wales, and 
on account of three knights of the Round Table, 
has lost the field. So if you will aid him I will set 
you free." 

" What is your father's name ?" he asked. 

" King Bagdemagus," replied the maid. 

"Ah I he is a most noble knight," replied Sir 
Launcelot ; " I will gladly do battle for him." 

So on the morrow the damsel brought fine armor 
to Sir Launcelot. When he was all ready she 
brought him through twelve gates of the castle, 
and showed him a horse all trapped, and a spear 
and a shield. 

" By the grace of God, I will not fail you ! " he 
said, and rode to the tournament. 

There were many lords and ladies already as- 
sembled, and Sir Launcelot saw the King of North 
Wales with his knights enter the lists ; after them 
came King Bagdemagus and his party. 

At the first encounter the King of North Wales 
gained the advantage. Then Sir Launcelot couched 
his spear and rushed into the thickest of the fight. 
He smote down the King of North Wales and the 
King of Eastland. 

"Ah ! " cried the knights, " this is no ordinary 
foe." 

Sir Modred hurled his spear, but it broke against 
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Sir Launcelot's shield. Then Sir Launcelot over- 
threw sixteen knights ; and the knights of the King 
of North Wales would joust no more. So the 
prize was awarded to King Bagdemagus. 

Sir Launcelot went to King Bagdemagus' castle, 
where great joy was made. In the morning he 
tiastened away to search for Sir Lionel ; he had not 
ridden far when he came to a forest and saw a man 
initting down the trees. 

" Fair fellow," he said, "can you tell me any ad- 
venture ? " 

" Sir, you would do this country great service 
should you overcome the lord of yonder castle. 
His name is Sir Turquine, and he is a most villain- 
ous master. Through his treachery many knights 
of the Round Table have been slain or foully im- 
prisoned." 

" Where shall I find him ? " asked Sir Launcelot 

" His castle is but a mile from here," replied the 
forester. " If you go across the stream near by 
you will see a tree on which hang many shields : 
if you strike the basin three times you will hear 
tidings." 

Then Sir Launcelot thanked the man and rode 
away. He came to the tree and saw among the 
shields hanging there that of Sir Lionel and Sir 
Hector. He beat the bottom of the basin so furi- 
ously that it dropped out, but no man appeared. 
Sir Launcelot rode to the castle, and saw just be- 
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fore him a mighty knight leading Sir Gaheris pris- 
oner. 

" Now, Sir Knight," cried Launcelot, " give to me 
that Knight of the Round Table, or I will slay you !" 

" If you are one of the infamous Table Round," 
he said, " I defy you ! " 

Then they put their spears in rest and ran to- 
gether. Both smote such heavy blows that their 
horses fell under them. Then the knights sprang 
to their feet and fought with swords, until they 
were breathless. 

"Fair Knight," said Sir Turquine, "this is most 
strange ! You are the strongest knight I ever met, 
and like one I hate above all others. If you are 
not he I will part lightly with my captives ; but if 
you are he, I will never fail until I slay you." 

" What is your enemy's name," asked Sir Launce- 
lot. 

" He is Launcelot du Lake, and he slew my 
brother, Sir Caradoc, at the Dolorous Tower. 
Therefore I hate him, and have slain many of his 
fellows." 

" I defy you ! " cried Launcelot. " I am Launce- 
lot du Lake, and am a member of the Round Table." 

Then they rushed together like wild beasts, and 
the ground was wet with their blood. At last Sir 
Turquine grew so faint that he held his shield low. 
Sir Launcelot saw this, and struck him so mightily 
on the helm that it clave his head. 
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When Sir Gaheris saw his foe lying dead, he 
came to Launcelot and said : " Vouare the peerless 
knight ! I pray you tell me your name. " 

" Sir Gaheris, I am Launcelot ; I delivered you 
for Sir Gawaine's sake. Now come with me to the 
castle and we will set the prisoners free." 

They took the keys from Sir Turquine and let 
out all that were in the castle ; among them were 
Sir Kay, Sir Bryan, Sir Hector, and Sir Lionel. 

On the morrow before the other knights were 
awake, Sir Launcelot arose and dressed himself in 
Sir Kay's armor and rode through the forest. Sir 
Kay was very merry when he saw what had been 
done, and said to his fellow-knights : " By my faith ! 
I will dress in Sir Launcelot's armor and no one 
will dare to encounter me." 

As Sir Launcelot rode on, he came to a green 
meadow through which a fair stream flowed. It 
was crossed by a bridge, and on the other side was 
pitched a pavilion of heavy silk; outside stood 
spears, and many shields were hung upon them. 

" There goes the vain Sir Kay," said one of the 
knights in the pavilion ; " let us ride after him and 
give him a challenge." 

Sir Gunter rode out and said : 

" Stay, proud Sir Kay, for I will not let you pass 
without doing battle." 

But the companions of Sir Gunter said : 

" Yonder knight is larger than Sir Kay ; I ween 
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that this one has slain him and dressed in his armor. 
Let us rescue Sir Gunter." 

So the knights put on their armor and rode after 
Sir Gunter and Sir Launcelot, — but Launcelot 
struck them down and rode on. He soon met Sir 
Hector, Sir Gawaine, and Sir Sigramous. 

" By my faith ! " they said, " we will teach yon- 
der knight a lesson, for it is the boastful Sir Kay." 

Sir Hector was the first to ride after the knight, 
but as his companions saw him overthrown they 
hastened after him. Sir Gawaine dressed his shield 
and ran against Sir Launcelot. Each smote the 
other, and Gawaine was unhorsed. Then the four 
knights met and Sir Launcelot overthrew them and 
passed on. 

He soon came to a castle where he found a lady 
weeping and crying : " O Sir Knight ! too much 
sorrow have you already brought me ! " 

" Why do you say this of me ? " he asked. 

Then the lady took him into a hall and showed 
him a dead knight. 

" He is my husband," she said. " I know that 
you did not slay him, for he that did is wounded 
and not likely to recover ; but you taught my hus- 
band the knightly arts by which he met his death." 

" God give you cheer ! " said Sir Launcelot, and 
passed on. In the forest he met a damsel who 
made much moan and asked Sir Launcelot to re- 
venge her brother's wrongs. 
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" The lady in yonder castle is an enchantress, and 
tells me that my brother cannot be healed until I 
find a knight who will go to the Chapel Perilous, 
and find a sword, and a bloody cloth which the 
knight was wrapped in ; a piece of that cloth, and 
the sword, will heal my brother if he be touched by 
them." 

"What is your brother's name?" asked Sir 
Launcelot. 

" Sir, his name is Meliot de Logres," replied the 
maid. 

" Alas ! he is one of the most noble Knights of 
the Round Table ! I will go to the Chapel Peril- 
ous and seek the adventure." So Sir Launcelot 
rode a Uttle way and came to the chapel. It was 
dimly lighted, but he could see many shields hang- 
ing upside down, and recognized many of them. 

As he was about to enter the inmost apartment 
to search for the sword, he saw thirty armed knights 
guarding the entrance. They drew their swords and 
seemed about to slay him, but Sir Launcelot held 
his shield above his face and prepared to do battle. 

Then the guards were afraid and let him pass. 

When he went into the apartment, he saw a dead 
knight wrapped in a cloth of silk and gold ; by his 
side lay a sword. Sir Launcelot cut a piece of the 
cloth and took the sword, but as he was hastening 
out of the chapel, the guards commanded him to 
lay down the sword, else he should die. 
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" Whether or not I live or die, I will not give up 
this sword," he said, and passed by them. 

By the chapel yard was a maid standing, who 
said : " Sir Launcelot, leave the sword behind or 
you shall die for it" 

" No," he cried, " I will not leave it ! " 

'* Ah, if you should," said the maid, " Queen 
Guinevere would never see you ! Alas ! Sir Launce- 
lot, I ordained this chapel for you. Woe is me ! in 
life you do not love me and I have loved you many 
years. If 1 cannot have you living it would be joy 
to have you dead, for then would I embalm your 
body and cherish you all my life." 

"God preserve me from your crafts V exclaimed 
Sir Launcelot 

Then he hastened to Meliot's sister, who wept 
for joy, and ran to the castle where her brother 
lay bleeding, that she might heal him. She touched 
Sir Meliot with the cloth and the sword, and he was 
made whole. 

On the morrow Sir Launcelot bade them fare- 
well and hastened to Camelot that he might be 
at court, for the Feast of Pentecost was near. By 
this time he was honored as the greatest knight in 
the world, and was loved by all the Knights of the 
Round Table. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GERAINT THE SON OF ERBIN.* 



T was a custom of King Arthur's 
to hold his court at Caerleon dur- 
ing Easter and Christmas, for 
Caerleon was on the river Usk, 
and was of all places in his realm 
most easy of access by land or sea. 
Here he invited many guests for 
high festivals. 

There were assembled nine 
kings, who were his tributaries, and with these came 
the flower of their kingdom — brave knights and fair 
ladies. 

On Whit-Tuesday the king and his guests were 
^at banquet when a tall, fair-haired youth came into 
the hall. He was richly clad in a coat and sur-coat 
of satin ; about his neck hung a gold-hilted sword, 
and he wore low shoes of variegated leather. 

* This lale is taken from the Ma.binogioii. 
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He came before Arthur and bowed low, saying: 
" Hail to thee, my lord ! " 

"Heaven prosper you!" said the king. "Do 
you bring tidings?" 

"I do, my lord. In the forest 1 saw a stag more 
beautiful than I ever beheld before. He was pure 
white and did not herd with the other animals, but 
bore himself as if he were proud and conscious of 
his beauty." 

"Ah !" exclaimed the king, "this is indeed good 
tidings ! My good knights, we will hunt the stag 
on the morrow." 

So all the knights polished their armor to make 
ready for the hunt. 

Queen Guinevere begged permission to go to 
see the hunt, and asked that the stag's head might 
be given by the knight who won it, to his lady-love. 
They all passed the evening making great cheer. 
On the morrow King Arthur and his knights rose 
early, but Guinevere did not wake, so Arthur said : 
" Disturb her not, she would rather sleep." 

After the king and his knights had ridden away, 
Guinevere awoke, and quickly put on her robes and 
hastened to the forest. As she rode along, sounds 
of rushing, and clanking armor, came to her ; she 
turned and saw a fair-haired youth of noble mien 
riding a mighty horse. 

The youth wore a robe of satin, and a gold-hilted 
sword hung at his side ; on his feet were low shoes, 
and his hair was gold like the sun, 
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••Ah, my fair Geraint ! " said the queen. " You 
are most welcome, and I pray you bear me com- 
pany to the hunt. Why did you not go ere this ?" 

" Because 1 was yet asleep and knew not when 
they went," he replied. 

" And so was I," laughed Guinevere. " Let us 
stay by the edge of the forest until we hear the 
sound of horns, then we will follow." 

So they rested In the shade until a dwarf, a 
knight, and a lady came that way. The dwarf rode 
a horse spirited and strong ; the lady was richly 
dressed in gold brocade, and the knight was so well 
armed and looked so warlike, that the queen mar- 
velled who he might be, for truly she had never 
seen a knight in brighter armor, or better mounted. 

" Geraint," she said, " who is that tall knight ?" 

"My lady," he replied, "I know him not, for he 
wears a strange armor and I cannot see his face." 

"Go, maiden," she said to her handmaid, "and 
ask the dwarf who bears him company." 

But the dwarf struck the maid across the hand 
so that the blood flowed. Geraint sprang up and 
drew his sword, but thinking it would be cowardly 
to strike an unarmed dwarf, rode to him and asked 
him why he had so rudely treated the maid. 

Then the dwarf struck him, but Sir Geraint did 
not return the blow. 

" You acted nobly," said Guinevere. 

" My queen, I will follow that knave wherever he 
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goes, and there seek arms that I may redress your 
maiden's wrong." 

" Go," said the queen, " but have care that you 
are well armed, for I shall wait anxiously for 
tidings." 

" If I am alive, you shall hear from me to-mor- 
row after the sun has reached its height" Saying 
this, Geraint rode after the knight 

He passed through green fields and forests until 
he came to a town where stood a huge castle. As 
the knight entpred this town, Geraint saw all the 
people salute him and do him great honor. Among 
all these Geraint saw no one of whom he could ask 
an armor. 

Every house was full of men and knights who 
were polishing their shields, burnishing swords, and 
washing armor ; but Geraint knew not one man 
among them. 

The knight, the lady, and the dwarf rode to the 
grand castle, where they were eagerly welcomed. 

Geraint looked about him, and saw a little way 
beyond an old palace which was fast becoming a 
ruin. Here he asked for shelter. 

An old man, in tattered garments, made him 
welcome, while his wife, who must have been very 
fair in her youth, brought him meat Then a 
maiden whom Geraint thought the most beautiful 
he had ever seen — though clad in old garments- 
came and brought bread and wine. 
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While they ate, Geraint asked the old man if 
the castle on the hill belonged to the young knight 
who had just entered the town 'mid such honor. 

" Alas ! " sighed he, " that castle has been my 
home until that knight brought me misfortunes ! It 
was I who built that castle ; it was I who once 
owned this fair town." 

" This is most unhappy," said Geraint. " How 
did you lose all ? " 

" I lost an earldom as well as these," said the 
old man. " I had chaise of the possessions of my 
nephew, who demanded them of me when he be- 
came of age, and because I could not deliver them 
to him straightway, he made war upon me, and 
took from me all that was mine as well as his." 

" Truly this is most pitiful ! " said Geraint. " Is 
it he who is lord of yonder castle ? " 

"Yes," said the old earl," and the town is alive 
with preparation for to-morrow's game in his 
honor." 

" What is it ? " asked Geraint 

" It is the sparrow-hawk tournament, and it will 
be this way : in the midst of a meadow two silver 
forks will be set up, and on these forks a silver rod 
will be laid, and on the rod sits a sparrow-hawk. 
For this hawk, is the tourney. Each man will go 
to the joust with the lady he loves best, and no one 
can go except in this way. 

" The knight of the castle has won the hawk these 
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past two years, and if he wins it this year he will be 
called the Knight of the Sparrow-Hawk." 

"Sir," said Geraint, "what is your counsel?" 
and he told how the dwarf had insulted him as well 
as the maiden. 

" Ah, it is not easy to give you advice, for you 
are not armed, and have no maiden here for whom 
you can jousc If you wish, I have a horse and 
armor which I will gladly lend to you." 

" Heaven reward you ! " cried Geraint. " And if 
you will so allow, I will offer your daughter my 
love, if she will bear me company to the tourney." 

" Most gladly," said the old earl, "and all shall 
be ready for you on the morrow." 

Geraint rose at dawn, and with his lady-love rode 
to the meadow, where the tournament was held. 
Lo ! there was the young earl about to take the 
sparrow-hawk for his lady. 

" Take it not 1 " exclaimed Geraint, " for here is 
a lady, fairer and nobler, and one who has better 
claim to it than the damsel with you ! " 

" Do you challenge me to do battle ? " asked the 
young earl. 

" By my faith, 1 do!" said Geraint. 

So they came together and fought furiously. 
They broke three sets of lances ; then the young 
earl seemed to be gaining the mastery. This made 
the people shout for joy ; but the old earl, his wife, 
and his daughter were most sorrowful. The old 
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man went to Geraint and said : " I have a lance 
which was in my hand the day I was given the 
order of knighthood ; take it, for it has never been 
broken, and its point is excellent." 

So Geraint took the lance, and the knights 
charged together from afar. Geraint gave the 
young earl such a stroke that he cleft his shield, and 
horse and man rolled in the dust. The earl rose, 
and his people cheered him with great shouting. 
Then he and Geraint fought on foot till it seemed 
that both would faint from loss of blood. At last 
Geraint smote the young earl with all his strength, 
and the sword went through the helm and wounded 
his skull. 

He fell on his knees, and begged for mercy; this 
Geraint granted on the condition that he should 
seek Guinevere and ask her pardon for the rude- 
ness done to the maid. The earl gladly prom- 
ised to do this, and asked Geraint his name. 

" I am Geraint, the son of Erbin," he said, " and 
who are you ? " 

" I am Edeyon, the son of Nudd," replied the 
young earl. 

Then he and the lady and the dwarf went to the 
castle with great lamentation. Geraint returned to 
the palace with the old earl, his wife, and his fair 
daughter Enid.* 

* Mr. Bullfinch says, "Throughout the broad and varied region of 
would te difficnlt to find a character of greater simplieitj and 
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That evening Geraint went to the castle and 
bade the young earl to restore to the old earl, 
Ynywl, * his lost possessions. On the morrow, 
Geraint and the maid Enid set out for Arthur's 
court. 

Meanwhile King Arthur and his men hunted the 
stag. The men, with their dogs, were divided into 
hunting-parties, and chased the stag until Cavall, 
the king's favorite dog was let loose. He soon left 
all others behind, and turned the stag. 

Then the king slew the stag and cut off its head. 
The knights and the lords began to dispute about 
to whom the head should be given. But Guinevere 
said to Arthur : " Bid them be still, and let the head 
be given to Geraint, when he shall return from his 
adventure, then he may give it to whom he wishes." 

To this all agreed, and Queen Guinevere set a 
watchman on the walls to await Geraint's coming. 
At mid-day the watch came to Guinevere, saying : 
" There comes a knight, a dwarf, and a lady." 

Then the queen knew that Geraint had overcome 
the knight, and had sent him to her. 

tnith than that of Rnid. Conspicuous for hei beaut; and noble bearing, 
we are at a loss whether to admire more the patience with which she bears 
her hardships, or (he constancy and affection which finally achieved the 
triumph she so richly deserved . 

" Her character is admirably sustained throughout the tale ; and is more 
natural, so peihaps more touching, than that of Griselda, over which 
Chaucer has thrown such a, charm that we foi^et its improbability." 

* yi% Uke the German a. and w like ee. So Ynywl is pronounced as ii 
spelled in English UnHeel. 

Doiizccb, Google 
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Soon the guard of the gate came to her, and said : 
" My gracious queen, there is a knight at the gate, 
pitiful to behold ; he wears a broken armor, all 
blood-stained, and asks audience of you." 

" What is his name ? " she asked. 

" Edeyon, the son of Nudd." 

The queen bade him enter, and he told her all his 
shame : how Geraint had overcome him at the tour- 
nament of the sparrow-hawk, and had sent him to 
beg her forgiveness. Also that he had restored the 
old earl's possessions, and that Geraint had taken 
Enid for his love. 

The queen treated Edeyon with much compas- 
sion, and sent a surgeon to heal his wounds. 

Then she made ready to receive Geraint and the 
Lady Enid, for she thought they would arrive at 
court on the morrow. 
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the hand, saying : " My gentle Enid, you are most 
welcome to our court" And King Arthur em- 
braced Geraint, and made him a Knight of the 
Round Table. 

The handmaids of the queen took. Enid and ar- 
rayed her in rich robes for her marriage. She 
seemed to all those who beheld her the fairest 
creature in the world, and her modesty and sweet- 
ness won all their hearts. 

The nuptials were celebrated, and many banquets 
were made in honor of the joyous event. In the 
midst of games and merry-makings, a page entered 
the great hall, bearing on a silver salver a white 
stag's head. 

Then Guinevere said ; " This is for the most 
beautiful maid, Enid ! " and all the lords and ladies 
drank to the health of Enid the fair. The fame of 
her beauty and gentleness went throughout the 
realm, and Geraint was always proud of having 
chosen her his lady-love of the tourney. . . . 

Three years passed, and Sir Geraint had won 
great honor by his deeds of arms ; in tournament 
and hunt he had been victorious. One day am- 
bassadors came to Caerleon from Cornwall. They 
saluted King Arthur, and said : " Sir, we come from 
our master, Erbin ; he greets you well, as should a 
vassal his lord. Our master is now weak, and fast 
approaches the time when he will be with us no 
more. Already neighboring chiefs grow insolent 
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and strive for his possessions. Therefore we come 
to beseech you to let his son, GeraJnt, return to 
him, and protect his father's realm." 

King Arthur agreed to this, yet sighed, for he 
was very loth to part with Geraint All the ladies 
of the court wept and made great dolor at losing 
Enid, but it was best for them to go, and they took 
their leave on the morrow, 'mid great sorrow. 

After they reached Cornwall, Sir Geraint jour- 
neyed to all parts of his lands, that he might better 
know its defences, and become better acquainted 
with his vassals. He enriched his court and drew 
about it the noblest lords and ladies of his land. 
He also delighted in jousts and tournaments, and 
gained as much worship as in King Arthur's land. 
But more than all, he loved his wife, Enid, and de- 
voted himself to her happiness, until the lords began 
to scoff because he gave up their friendship and 
lost interest in knightly deeds. 

These tidings came to Erbin, so he called Enid 
to him and told her of these things, and asked her 
if she had caused her lord to thus forsake his people. 

Then was Enid very sorrowful ; she called Heaven 
to witness her sincerity and love for the people of 
Cornwall. 

One morning, as Geraint lay sleeping in the 
shade, Enid crept to his side, and looked into his 
face, so strong and noble in its manly beauty. 

"Alas!" she cried, "am I the cause of these 
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arms and this breast having lost their warlike 
fame ? " 

Then her teare dropped upon his brow and awoke 
him. Geraint was sorely troubled by these tears, 
and fearing she loved some knight better than him, 
called his groom and bade him saddle two horses, 
one for himself and one for Enid, then told her to 
go quickly and don her oldest riding-habit. 

" My lord," she said, " I pray you tell me why." 

" Evil betide me and thee," he exclaimed, "if we 
return before you see whether or not I have lost my 
strength as you did say ! " — for her words had cruelly 
wounded him. "Then it will be easy for you to 
seek others when I fail." 

The unhappy Enid knew not what to say, but 
straightway went to her tower and dressed quickly, 
and came to Geraint and said : " My lord, your 
slightest wish has always been my pleasure, but it 
hurts me deeply to see your unkindness, for I know 
not the meaning of this." 

But Geraint answered her not, and went to Erbin 
and said : " My father, I am going on a quest, I 
pray you take heed of our possessions until my re- 
turn." Then mounted his horse, and bidding Enid 
follow, rode away. He said to her :" Whatever you 
see or hear, do not turn back until I give you leave, 
and, above all things, do not speak unless I first 
address you." 

Sir Geraint chose not a pleasant path, but one 
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through a dark forest, hideous with thieves and 
wild beasts. As they rode along, they came to a 
highway where a band of robbers were hiding, and 
Enid heard one of them say : " Now we will capture 
that knight and lady." 

"My lord," whispered she, "did you hear the 
words of that man ? " 

" Hold thy peace as I asked ! " he sternly said. " I 
want not words nor warnings." 

Then one of the robbers sprang upon Geraint, 
but he soon struck him down with his lance ; then 
the second, third, and fourth charged upon Geraint, 
but he slew them, and bade Enid lead their four 
horses. So they rode on in silence. 

At nightfall three horsemen came riding towards 
them, and one said : " Yonder knight who hangf; 
his head so pensively will be an easy prey for us, 
then will we have more horses and armor, as well 
as the fair maiden." 

"Alas!" thought Enid, "I fear his words will 
prove true, for my lord must be weary. Yet I will 
warn him in spite of his commands. My lord," she 
said, " did you hear the words of yonder men ? " 

" I declare to Heaven it was more welcome than 
your speech," he said. 

" I feared they would attack you unawares," she 
said. 

" Hold thy peace ! " said Geraint, roughly. Then 
one of the horsemen couched his spear and ran 
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against Geraint ; they fought fiercely, but so heavy 
were Geraint's strokes that the knight's armor did 
not protect him, and he was slain. In turn the 
other knights were overthrown, then Geraint bade 
Enid lead the seven horses, and keep silent. They 
journeyed on over a vast and dreary plain until 
they came to a wood so thick with trees, that they 
could see no end nor boundary. From this forest 
came five horsemen, bold and mighty. As they 
drew near, Enid heard one say : 

" Here Is fine booty for us! Yonder knight is 
too doleful to offer resistance." 

She was so grieved at these words that she could 
not refrain from speaking to Geraint, but said : 
" My gentle lord, I pray you forgive me, but Heaven 
witness, I must warn you. Did you hear what 
those horsemen said ? " 

Geraint smiled bitterly and said : " I hear every 
thing that I forbade ! " 

But just then the horsemen came charging upon 
him. Enid, white with terror, watched the contest, 
fearing every moment that her husband's strength 
would leave him and he would be overpowered. 
To her gjreat joy he overthrew the men as gallantly 
as before. Then he said: " Maiden, night so fast 
approaches that it would be folly to journey on ; we 
will rest here." 

At dawn of day Enid arose, for she had not 
slept, and went to Geraint, saying : " My lord, I 
would speak to yoiu" 
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" Keep silence, and ride on as before ! " he said. 

So Enid led the horses and Geraint followed. 
They passed through a wood and came to a fair 
valley in the midst of which a river flowed, and on 
the bank stood a youth with a pitcher in his hand. 

They saluted the youth and he gave them meat 
and drink, then conducted them to his master's 
castle, where they were welcomed and given lod- 
gings for that night. 

" Go to the side of the room and speak not to 
me ! " said Geraint to Enid. 

In the evening the lord of the castle came to pay 
Geraint a visit, and asked the object of his journey. 

" Nothing but adventure," he replied. 

The earl looked at Enid and thought her marvel- 
lously beautiful in spite of her dolorous countenance, 
so he asked permission to talk with her. He went 
to Enid and tried to win her heart. " It is not 
pleasant for you to journey without waiting-maids," 
he said ; " I pray thee stay here, and I swear that 
all your wishes shall be regarded." 

"Truly this is most distasteful," replied Enid, 
"and I beg you to say no more." 

So the old earl left her and she went to Geraint, 
yet dared not speak for fear of making him angry ; 
but .she could not sleep, and at midnight arose and 
took his armor, speaking gently and telling him all. 
Geraint was wroth, yet heeded her warnings and 
they rode away. 
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At daybreak Enid saw such a cloud of dust that 
she was terrified and thought : " It would be better 
to be slain by my lord than see him die because I 
did not warn him of approaching danger." So she 
told him of the horsemen that were riding close by. 
Geraint again commanded silence, and soon over- 
threw his pursuers. 

They soon came to a stream on whose bank was 
built a strongly fortified town — the mightiest Enid 
had ever seen. As they rode along this stream 
they heard a piteous wailing, and Geraint went to 
the open glade to see the cause. There lay a dead 
knight in armor, and a young maiden mourned over 
him. 

When she saw Geraint she cried : " O Sir Knight ! 
avenge the death of my husband ! As we journeyed 
here three giants rushed out upon us and slew him," 

Then Enid came to the lady and waited with her 
until Geraint should accomplish her request He 
overtook the giants and slew them with his lance, 
then rode back to Enid, but fell from his horse, 
faint from loss of blood and weary with hard fight- 
ing. 

Enid uttered a woful cry and threw herself on 
his breast, crying : " O my lord ! O, my loved 
Geraint ! " 

Her cries brought the Earl of Limours, who was 
riding that way ; he ordered the slain knight to be 
richly buried, but tliinking there was yet life in 
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Geraint, tenderly bore him to the castle. The 
ladies of the castle besought Enid to take off her 
travel-stained robe and clothe herself in a richer 
one, but this the refused to do. 

"Ah, fair lady!" said the earl, "be not so sor- 
rowful ! should your knight die I will give you my 
heart and we will live here together joyfully." 

" Woe is me ! " she said ; " he is the only man I 
shall ever love, and he is slain I " 

And mourning thus, she refused to eat until her 
husband should rise and bear her company. This 
so angered the earl that he struck her a blow. Then 
Enid shrieked so loud that Geraint awoke from his 
swoon, and struck the earl on his head cleaving it 
in twain. 

Geraint called for his horses and they rode away. 
It touched him to see Enid so pale and wan, and 
when convinced it was because of her love fbr him, 
he cursed his cruelty and begged her to forgive 
him his blindness.' 

So they journeyed on and came to King Arthur's 
court, where they stayed a year, and great joy was 
made during their visit. After the year was over, 
Geraint and Enid went back to Cornwall, where 
he ruled the people with such wisdom that there 
never was lord or lady so loved as Geraint and Enid. 
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SIR TRISTRAM. 

IE kingdom of Lyonesse joined 
that of Cornwall, and was once 
;ry famous ; now it has almost 
sappeared from history, having 
1 overwhelmed by the ocean, and 
liefly known as the birthplace of 
tram. 

1 its most prosperous days King 
Meliadus ruled the people. He was very fond of 
the chase, and one day when pursuing a wounded 
stag, came to a castle where he was taken pris- 
oner. His wife Isabella, sister of King Mark of 
Cromwell, was much alarmed by her lord's absence 
and fearing that he had been slain, took her serv- 
ing-maid and went into the forest in search of him. 
For two days she wandered, crying " Meliadus ! 
O Meliadus ! " Then growing so ill that she knew 
she was about to die, she called her maid and sorrow- 
fully said: "When you see my noble lord. Melia- 
143 
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dus, tell him how for his sake I came here, and for 
love of him what sorrow is mine. Take our son to 
him and beseech him to name him Tristram on ac- 
count of his woful birth," 

Then the queen died and was laid to rest under 
the shadow of the forest. After King Meliadus 
escaped from his imprisonment and was told of the 
queen's unhappy death, he made great sorrow, and 
tenderly cherished his little son and called him Tris- 
tram. 

In seven years Meliadus married the daughter of 
King Howell of Brittany. She proved to be a most 
unkind mother to Tristram, for she had a son whom 
she wished to inherit the crown of King Meliadus 
when he should die. So she put some poison in a 
cup and placed it where she thought Tristram would 
drink it, but her own son saw it, and being thirsty 
drank the poison. This made the wicked queen 
only the more determined to punish the innocent 
Tristram, so she again put poison in the cup. 

This time the king was about to drink it, when 
the queen suddenly took the cup from him, making 
some excuse. Then Meliadus remembered that 
the queen's son had just died suddenly, being poi- 
soned, and cried : " Thou false traitoress ! tell me 
what is in the cup or I will slay thee ! " 

"O my lord, have mercy," she implored, "and 
I will tell you all my sin ! " And she told him all, 
not sparing herself. 
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King Meliadus was very angry and vowed that 
she should be punished by the law, so she was con- 
demned by the barons to be burned. The morn- 
ing of her trial a great fire was made ready. 
Then Tristram knelt before Meliadus and asked a 
boon. This the king granted, and when he asked 
Tristram to name it, Tristram said ; " Give me the 
life of my step-mother." 

King Meliadus was greatly troubled and knew 
not what to do ; yet his word was pledged to Tris- 
tram, so the queen was delivered from her unhappy 
plight. After that she made Tristram many gifts, 
and wishing him to excel all other knights, sent 
him to the court of France to be educated. 

He was put under the care of Gouvernail, who 
taught him all knightly accomplishments ; and 
Tristram became especially skilled in music ; but 
more than all things he loved the chase, and was 
so distinguished for his knowledge of birds and 
beasts that the book of hawking and hunting is 
called " The Book of Sir Tristram." 

The king's daughter, Belinda, fell in love with 
the knightly Tristram ; but unfortunately his indif- 
ference to her suit so angered her that she went 
to the king with false tales about Sir Tristram. 
Then the king banished him from court. The un- 
happy Belindafound Tristram'sabsenceless bearable 
than his presence, even though he did not love her; 
so she resolved to end her wretchedness. She 
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wrote a tender note of farewell to Tristram, beg- 
ging him to forgive and think generously of her ; 
then in despair the unhappy princess destroyed her- 
self 

Sir Tristram was* now at the court of his uncle. 
King Mark, of Cornwall. One day a knight, sent 
by the King of Ireland, came to the castle to chal- 
lenge King Mark. During the last seven years the 
tribute money of Cornwall had not been sent to 
King Anguish ; so he was very wroth, and sent this 
knight to demand it. King Mark refused to pay, 
saying that his kingdom was not in a condition to 
bear so heavy a burden. This dispute led to a 
quarrel ; and in those days quarrels were settled 
only by personal encounter. 

The knights of Cornwall were famous, not for 
their bravery, but for their cowardice ; and this 
knight Sent from Ireland was Sir Markhaus, one of 
the most valiant of the Round Table. This so 
terrified the weak knights of Cornwall that none 
dared accept the challenge for the freedom of their 
realm. 

Tristram ashamed of such cowards, resolved to 
take the degree of knighthood and free Cornwall 
from her tribute. At first King Mark hesitated, on 
account of Tristram's youth, but was finally per- 
suaded to grant his request. When all had been 
made ready, and Sir Markhaus saw Tristram, he 
said : " Young knightt I fear for you, for I have 
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jousted with the greatest knights in the world ; so I 
advise you to go back unharmed, instead of dead or 
wounded." Then Sir Tristram proudly answered : 
Sir Markhaus, I have been made a knight to free 
Cornwall from her tribute, and I shall fight you to 
the uttermost. Know you well — for you are called 
one of the most worshipful knights in the world — 
that I have never yet fought a knight, but I swear 
vengeance against you." 

Then he firmly grasped his keen lance ; it flashed 
defiantly in the face of Sir Markhaus, and each 
spurred his horse for the combat. So great was 
the shock that both went down, horses and knights 
together. Sir Markhaus had dealt Sir Tristram a 
wound in his side, which, instead of disheartening 
him, made him only the more warlike. 

Both knights rushed at each other with drawn 
swords. Thus they fought until night, each weak 
and wounded. Then Sir Tristram dealt Sir Mark- 
haus so fierce a blow on the helm that his sword 
went through the helm, through the coil of steel, 
through the brain-pan, and the proud knight of Ire- 
land lay in the dust. 

So mighty was the stroke, when Tristram pulled 
out the sword, a piece broke from the edge, and re- 
mained in Sir Markhaus' skull. 

Sir Tristram, weak and wounded, was taken care 
of by Gouvemail, and left Sir Markhaus where he 
fell. But he was not dead, as they supposed, and 
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soon recovered from his swoon, and departed with 
his squire for Ireland. No skill could heal his 
wound, and he died soon after of that fatal stroke. 
His sister, the queen, took the piece of steel that 
was found in the wound and kept it with her, that 
one day she might be avenged. 
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I TRISTRAM AND LA 
BELLE ISOUDE. 

Tristram nobly delivered Corn- 
1 from its tribute. He was re- 
ed with great love and honor 
his uncle. King Mark, and all 
pie of his realm. But Sir Tris- 
is sore wounded, and for many 
ly near death. The spear-stroke 
;ide refused to heal, and King 
ent for the best surgeons in 
11, but they could do nothing, 
ere all the knights very sorrow- 
they thought Sir Tristram was 
aooui to die. 
One day there came to the court a lady who told 
King Mark that the spear which wounded Tristram 
had been poisoned, and that he could never recover 
unless he should be taken to the land from which 
the venom came, — in that realm he would be made 
whole 
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" I would not lose my nephew for all Cornwall ! " 
said the king. " Let a ship be straightway pre- 
pared to bear him to the land of King Anguish ! " 

So Sir Tristram sailed for Ireland, and that he 
might not be weary of the voyage, he took his harp. 

By good fortune the ship sailed near King An- 
guish's castle, and Tristram, yet unable to sit up, 
played upon his harp and sang a merry lay. 

The king and queen heard the music and sent 
pages to the unknown harper to bid him welcome, 
vowing that they had never before heard music so 
sweet. Tristram was brought to the castle, and the 
king asked his name. Well knowing that should 
he answer Tristram he would be put to death for 
slaying the queen's brother, he said that he was 
from the country of Lyonesse, and was called 
Tramtrist, and that he had been wounded while 
doing battle in a just cause. 

"Truly! "said King Anguish, "you shall have 
all the help this realm can give. We yet grieve the 
loss of our best knight, Sir Marhaus, who did bat- 
tle against a knight of Cornwall." And the king 
told Sir Tristram about the death of the queen's 
brother, little thinking that this knight of Lyonesse 
could tell him far more than he already knew. 

The king's daughter, La Belle Isoude,* was a 
famous surgeon, so Tristram was put under her 

* This name is writteo in ma.n)' wajrs by the romancers, the most conk- 
mon being Uoldi, Jsolt, and Iseude. 
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care, and was soon healed of his wound. Isoude 
was very beautiful, and Tristram fell in love with 
her ; he taught her to harp, and told her of his life 
in France, his hunting and jousts, so it was not 
long before Isoude thought him the most gallant 
knight in the world. 

But their lot was neither fortunate nor happy. 
There was at court a Saracen, Sir Palamides, a 
noble knight whom the king and queen regarded 
with great favor. He gave Isoude many rich gifts, 
and tried to win her for his bride. This only made 
Sir Tristram envious, and he swore vengeance 
against the Saracen. 

Not long after this Tristram's wound began to 
heal, and King Anguish called a tournament, the 
victor of which should be granted a boon by the 
king. One day before the tourney Isoude came 
to Tristram, saying : " My noble knight, well I wish 
you were able to joust, for Sir Palamides will be 
there and win the degree." 

" Alas ! " sorrowfully replied Tristram, " I am yet 
ill of my wound, but I will joust for your sake, 
though I am but yet a young knight. Keep the 
secret, my fair Isoude, for I shall tell no one, and 
Sir Palamides shall see who shall win." 

" Do your best," she replied ; " I will find you a 
horse and armor." 

On the morning of the tourney Sir Palamides 
rose and clad himself in armor and gayly rode to 
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the iield ; he found all the knights preparing to 
joust, so he rushed in the midst, dealing mighty 
blows on every side. So many knights were over- 
thrown that the king went to Sir Tristram and 
begged him to enter the lists. 

" Sir," he answered, " I am but lately hurt, and 
the wound is not healed." 

But as soon as the king rode off, Tristram dressed 
himself in a rich white armor, mounted a white 
horse, which Isoude had brought for him, and hastily 
rode to the tourney. 

Sir Palamides seeing a new knight enter the lists, 
boldly rode up to him and hurled his spear. So 
true was his aim that it struck Sir Tristram's shield, 
but glanced from it and fell to the ground. The 
blow that Tristram dealt was so mighty that Sir 
Palamides was unhorsed. 

Then the people shouted that the Saracen was 
smitten down, and cheered on the unknown knight. 
Sir Tristram bade Sir Palamides yield his sword, and 
promise what he should ask : 

" First, on pain of your life, that you will leave 
this country, and forsake the Lady Isoude ; that at 
no time will you ever approach her, and that you 
will not bear armor for twelve months." 

" Alas ! " mourned Sir Palamides, " now am I for- 
ever shamed ! " but he promised all that Sir Tris- 
tram had asked. 

Then Sir Tristram rode to the postern gate, where 
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Isoude was waiting for him, but his jousting had 
caused his wound to bleed afresh, and he fainted ; 
but he was soon restored to heahh by Isoude's ten- 
der care. 

One day — most unhappy for Sir Tristram — the 
queen and Isoude entered his apartments while he 
was hunting, and took up his sword. It was the 
same sword with which he had slain Sir Marhaus, 
and the queen, noticing that the edge was broken, 
remembered the piece which had caused the death 
of her brother. - 

" Woe to him ! I will be avenged ! " she ex- 
claimed to Isoude. " This is the traitorous knight 
that slew my fair brother." 

To prove her words, she ran to her chamber, 
took the piece of steel, and brought it to Isoude, 
who saw, to her dismay, that it fitted Sir Tristram's 
sword. Then was she greatly distressed, for she 
knew that her mother would cause Tristram's death. 
Even then the queen ran to King Anguish, show- 
ing him the broken sword and the piece of steel. 

"Alas!" said the king, "he is a most noble 
knight ! " for this grieved him much. The queen 
demanded vengeance, and Sir Tristram was charged 
with having dared to come to that realm after he 
had slain Sir Marhaus, and was brought before a 
court to be judged. 

Sir Tristram pled that he was driven to their 
coast by the winds, — and the trial went on. But 
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many people loved Tristram, and said that he was 
too young, too handsome, and too brave a knight 
to be put to death for such a cause ; so the king 
banished him from the realm. Tristram's only re- 
quest was that he could bid the Lady Isoude fare- 
well. This the king granted. 

" Sir," said Tristram, " I thank you for your good- 
ness"; and he sought, the fair Isoude to take his 
leave of her. Then he told her who he was ; how 
for the love of his uncle he had done battle to free 
the people of Cornwall from the tribute ; how in 
order to be healed of his wound he had come to 
this country. 

He told her again of his love for her, and his 
sorrow at parting. 

"O gentle knight !" said Isoude, " I am also full 
of woe, for I never loved any one as I love thee ; 
but I promise that I will not marry unless with 
your consent, and that I will wait for you many 
years." 

" And now farewell ! " said Sir Tristram, and he 
kissed her tenderly, and gave her a ring, and she 
gave him another that she wore. Then they sor- 
rowfully parted, and Sir Tristram rode to the court- 
yard to take leave of the barons. 

" Fair lords ! " he said, " now that I can stay 
no longer but must depart, if there be any of you 
whom 1 have offended, I pray you complain to me, 
and if it is in my power I will amend it." 
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But no one said a word, except of sorrow at his 
leaving them. So Sir Tristram sailed for Cornwall, 
where he was gladly welcomed by his uncle, king 
Mark. 
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told him how he had landed on King Anguish's 
shores ; how he had attracted the King's attention 
by his harp ; how he had been nursed and healed 
by the fair Isoude ; how for her sake he had fought 
and conquered the Saracenic knight, Sir Palamides, 
and how, unhappily, the queen had discovered the 
break in his sword, which caused his banishment 
from Ireland. 
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Tristram so praised the beauty and goodness of 
La Belle Isoude that King Mark resolved to see her 
and win her for his bride. One day he asked a 
boon of his nephew, which was readily granted. 
He then made Tristram swear that he would go to 
Ireland, and ask of King Anguish his daughter 
Isoude for the bride of King Mark. Sir Tristram's 
heart grew very heavy, for not only did he love 
Isoude, but he thought it certain death for him to 
go to Ireland. Yet he was pledged, and on his 
honor as a knight he would never break a vow, no 
matter what danger awaited. 

So Sir Tristram sailed for King Anguish's land ; 
the sea was rough, and the ships were driven on 
the coast of Britain, where he landed. It happened 
to be not far from one of Arthur's castles, near by 
which the King had proclaimed a tournament, and 
Tristram, ever eager for adventure, jousted with the 
knights of the Round Table, So noble a knight he 
proved himself that many greatly desired to know 
his name, but he kept himself unknown by disguis- 
ing his armor. 

One day his faithful squire Gouvernail came to 
him, saying that King Anguish had been accused of 
murder, and had been summoned to King Arthur's 
court, where he had just arrived in great distress. 
He was now an old man/ and was no longer able to 
match the strong young knights who had accused 
him, and no one had offered to be his champion. 
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This was a most fortunate turn of affairs for 
Tristram, and he said : " These are the best tidings 
that have come to me ! I will seek King Anguish, 
and give him my help, for he needs it much. 
There is no knight in the country who dares to 
battle with Sir Blamor, except the knights of the 
Round Table, and they cannot fight against one an- 
other unless the quarrel is their own. I charge 
you seek King Anguish and bring him to me, for, 
God help me ! I will take the battle." 

So Gouvemail went to King Anguish, and told 
him that his master desired to see him, and they 
came to Sir Tristram's pavilion. 

" ^'y gracious lord," said Tristram, " in memory of 
your great kindness to me when I was journeying 
in your realm, and for my Lady Isoude's sake, I 
wish to take this battle upon me. First, swear that 
you are innocent of the knight's death ; then if I win 
the battle, promise me the reward that I ask." 

King Anguish readily consented to these condi- 
tions, and Sir Tristram prepared for the encounter. 
Then the lists were made ready, and before the 
King, the judge, and the knights Sir Tristram and 
Sir Blamor laid their spears in rest and fiercely 
came together. Sir Blamor and his horse were 
thrown to the earth, but the knight quickly leaped 
to his feet and drew his sword. Then they fought 
like wild beasts until all men wondered at their 
endurance, for many sad strokes were given, and 
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the ground was wet with their blood. At last Sir 
Tristram, with a mighty stroke, smote Sir Blamor to 
the death. 

" Ah ! Sir Tristram," he cried, " as you are a most 
noble knight, and one of the most worshipful that I 
have ever found, 1 pray you slay me straightway, 
for I would rather die than be forever shamed. I 
will never surrender, so I pray you do as I ask, and 
slay me." 

When Sir Tristram heard him speak so sorrow- 
fully he knew not what to do, but said to the 
knights and the judges : " God forbid that I should 
slay so brave a knight I I pray you counsel me." 

Then they all agreed that it would be a great 
misfortune to lose so valiant a knight as Sir 
Blamor ; that Sir Tristram had beaten his body but 
not his heart, so they bade Sir Tristram lift him up 
and be of good cheer. 

The knights kissed each other, and vowed never 
to fight against each other so long as they should 
live. King Anguish was declared honorably ac- 
quitted ; he took Sir Tristram, and sailed for Ire- 
land, where they were received with great joy. 
Happy was La Belle Isoude when she saw that her 
father was reconciled to Sir Tristram, and greater 
was her joy when she learned that her father was 
to grant Sir Tristram a boon, thinking that her 
lover would surely claim her for his bride, — little 
dreaming the cruel woe that was to be her lot 
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When the oath Sir Tristram had taken was re- 
vealed, King Anguish gave Isoude to him, saying : 
" Your uncle shall have her as you ask, but I wish 
it were the will of Fate that you should wed her, — 
indeed I had always thought her your choice." 

" Alas ! my noble lord," said Tristram, " I love 
her well, but am bound by a most cruel vow to 
bring her to King Mark. Truly, heavy is my heart 
— death would indeed be a boon ! " 

The king was wretched at this unhappy plight, 
and feared lest the future should bring much woe 
to them. But Isoude's nurse, that Her lady might 
forget her love for Tristram and love only King 
Mark, prepared by enchantment a love-potion for 
her to drink when they were wedded. 

So Tristram and Isoude embarked for Cornwall. 
Unhappily the day was warm, the sun beat down 
upon the ship, and no breeze came to refresh them. 
Not knowing that the vase held any thing but 
water, Isoude drank of the love-potion and then 
gave it to Tristram, so this which was intended to 
avert their evil destiny only hastened it. 

They arrived on King Mark's shore and Isoude 
was wedded to the king, and grand were the cere- 
monies. But Tristram and Isoude ever loved each 
other. 

One day an unknown minstrel came to the court 
and began to harp so sweetly that the king was 
curious to know who he was, and begged him to 
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play on. But this the harper refused to do unless 
the king granted a boon. 

King Mark hastily consented, but great ill came 
of it, for the unknown minstrel was Sir Palamides 
the Saracen. He demanded Isoude as the boon. 
Great was the king's wrath and dismay, but his 
word was pledged and the laws of chivalry made it 
sacred, and the unhappy Isoude was given to Sir 
Palamides. In vain she wished for Sir Tristram that 
he might do battle and deliver her from her wretched 
lot, but alas ! he had left the court soon after her 
marriage with King Mark. Yet Tristram was not 
far off, and hearing of Isoude's misfortune, set out 
in great haste to rescue her. He came to the shore 
and saw a ship in which they had just embarked. 
Then Tristram seized his harp and began to play so 
sweetly that Sir Palamides, at Isoude's request, 
sailed back that they might better listen to the 
music 

When they landed Sir Tristram demanded Sir 
Palamides to restore Isoude to her lord King Mark. 
This he refused to do. and prepared to do battle 
when Isoude fell on her knees, begging Sir Pa- 
lamides to grant her request if he loved her. 

" My Lady Isoude, I do whatever you ask." 

" Leave me then," she cried — " you see my woe ; 
leave me and go to King Arthur's land and come 
not near me again ! " 

" I do as I promised," he said, " but think not 
ungently of me." 
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" Ah, Sir Palamides !" replied Isoude, " my heart 
has been given, and all joy will leave me if I forget 
that, for I shall never love but one." 

Then Sir Palamides rode sorrowfully away and 
Tristram took Isoude to King Mark, whose joy and 
gratitude were unbounded. But he soon grew jeal- 
ous of Sir Tristram, and forgetful of his obligations, 
banished him from Cornwall — Cornwall, for which 
he had risked his life, and which he had delivered 
from its tribute ! 
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SIR TRISTRAM AND 
ISOUDE. 



NSTEAD of leaving Cornwall, Sir 
Tristram hid in the forest oppo- 
site the castle ; here he dwelt 
some time, but fearful of being 
captured, sent his faithful dog, 
Houdin, to Isoude that she might 
have a remembrance of him ; then 
left the realm to seek adventure 
whereby he might haply grow 
forgetful of his woe. 

Tristram had not been away long before -King 
Mark's land was invaded by a rival king, and he 
gladly recalled his nephew to aid him. Always 
noble-minded, Tristram hastened to his aid, as he 
had so often done before, and brought Pheredin, 
son of the king of Brittany ; they soon led an army 
and conquered the enemy. Again Cornwall was 
free, and King Mark begged Tristram's forgive- 
ness and promised htm his love and friendship. But 
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cruel fate seemed to follow Tristram. His friend, 
Pheredin, fell in love with Isoude, but honorably 
concealed his passion until he knew his end was 
near ; then he wrote a tender letter to Isoude, beg- 
ging a kind farewell, for he was dying of love for 
her. Isoude, pitying Pheredin's sad condition, and 
grateful for his thoughtful consideration, sent a 
gentle answer, which gave him so much hope that 
he began to recover. 

Sir Tristram found this note and began to rave 
like a madman, and would have slain Pheredin had 
he not escaped. Then Tristram fell down in a 
swoon, and for nine days lay near death. One of 
Isoude's serving-maids found him and brought him 
to the castle, where they sought to restore his lost 
mind. 

When Isoude learned that she was the innocent 
cause of this sudden madness, she wrote so cruel a 
note to Pheredin that he died of grief. Meanwhile, 
she tried to rouse Tristram from his revery, and at 
last, remembering his love for music, took his harp 
and began to play. 

Then Tristram fell asleep and his madness left him. 

When King Mark knew that the wild man was 
Sir Tristram, he banished him from Cornwall ; and 
again Tristram went to Leogria in search of adven- 
ture. As he was riding through the forest one day, 
a damsel came to him crying : " O my lord ! make 
haste to prevent a most wretched calamity." 
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Spurring on his horse, he soon came to two 
knights who had overthrown another knight, and 
were about to slay him, when Tristram slew one of 
the treacherous knights, but the other escaped. 
The knight whom he rescued was King Arthur, 
He asked Tristram his name, then offered him any 
boon or honor that he should ask. All this Sir 
Tristram declined, saying that he was in quest of 
adventure and wished to remain unknown. 

Isoude grieved for Sir Tristram, fearing that he 
had been slain, or that he had sought to end his 
own life, until she began to fade and pine away. 
King Mark grew suspicious, and one day hearing 
Isoude sing a plaintive love-song, violently entered 
her chamber and threatened to slay her ; but when 
he saw how ill she had grown, was quite touched, 
and left her with her maids. Unable to longer 
bear Tristram's absence, Isoude sent him a message 
by her faithful maid, Brengwain, begging him to 
come back to France, for without him her life was 
full of woe. Brengwain found Tristram near Cam- 
elot ; he eagerly read Isoude's letter, but as he was 
going to take part in the tournament on the mor- 
row, begged the damsel to delay and return with 
him. The next day Tristram changed his armor, 
that he might not be known, and entered the lists^ 
There he jousted with Sir Hector, Sir Dinadan, Sir 
Gawaine, and Sir Gareth, and overthrew them all. 
He smote right and left such mighty blows that 
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King Arthur said : " Since I have borne arms I 
have never seen more marvellous deeds." 

Then the king called Sir Launcelot to him and 
said : " Go and do battle with yonder knight, for 
the honor of the Round Table must be vindicated." 

But Sir Tristram's lance was broken, and he 
could fight only with his sword. Sir Launcelot 
did not see this until after he had hurled his spear; 
it struck Sir Tristram's shield, rent the covering, 
pierced his coat-of-mail, and broke, leaving the cruel 
iron in his side. Tristram fell sorely wounded, but 
not until he had dealt Sir Launcelot such a mightj' 
blow that he cut through the casque and wounded 
him. The cut was not deep, but Sir Launcelot 
said that he never before had received such a blow. 

Tristram was not mortally wounded, as was first 
supposed, and he soon recovered. He stayed in 
the tent, but his secret could not be kept, and it 
was soon known that the victorious knight was Sir 
Tristram of Lyonesse. 

King Arthur, knowing that he had been cruelly 
banished from Cornwall, wished to attach him to 
his court ; but Tristram was on his way to the fair 
Isoude. 

Sir Launcelot set out in pursuit of him to bring 
him back to court, and by good-fortune soon found 
Tristram, for he had been delayed by this adven- 
ture : as he was riding through the forest he saw 
ten knights jousting, and nine were jousting against 
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one. Angry at this dishonor, Tristram demanded 
that they should straightway cease, for it was most 
unknightly action. Sir Sans Pitie, one of the most 
villainous knights living, answered : " Why do you 
meddle with us, Sir Knight ? If you are wise you 
will go on, for this man shall not escape us." 

" For shame ! " cried Tristram. " I will aid this 
knight, for this is a most cowardly deed." And he 
straightway dealt such destruction that half the 
knights were slain, while the rest fled. Then Sir 
Tristram lifted up the wounded knight, who was 
his mortal foe. Sir Palamides. He thanked Sir 
Tristram for his knightly deed ; but Tristram was 
very wroth, and cried : " Know you well that you 
are the man whom I hate most ; therefore make 
ready to do battle with me." 

" What is your name?" asked Sir Palamides. 

" My name is Tristram, and I am your mortal 
enemy." 

" It may be so," said Palamides, " but it would 
never do me honor to fight you to-day, for I am 
wounded while you are fresh ; yet I will assign a 
day to meet you, if you demand." 

So a day was appointed, and the knights sepa- 
rated. On the day set for battle. Sir Tristram rode 
towards the plain, and met a knight all clad in 
white armor, and bearing a covered shield. 

" Welcome," said Sir Tristram, " you have kept 
your promise." 
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Then they made ready with their spears and 
shields, and came together so fiercely that both 
knights ind their horses were overthrown. So they 
fought with their swords until past noon. 

Then the knight of the white armor said : " Sir, 
thou fightest wonderfully. I pray you tell me your 
name." 

"Why do you ask?" said Tristram ;" are you 
not Sir Palamides?" 

" No, fair knight, I am Launcelot du Lake." 

"Alas!" cried Tristram, "what have I done? You 
are the knight I love best." 

" My gentle knight, I pray you, tell me your 
name," said Sir Launcelot. 

" I am Tristram de Lyonesse." 

"Alas ! alas ! " cried Launcelot, " what adventure 
has befallen me ! " 

Then they yielded their swords, and Sir Tris- 
tram went with Sir Launcelot. King Arthur gra- 
ciously welcomed him and made him a knight of 
the Round Table. 
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SIR TRISTRAM AND KING MARK. 



HEN King Mark 
heard of the honor 
done to Sir Tris- 
tram, he was very 
jealous of his 
nephew, and deter- 
mined to do a most 
cowardly act : he 
would go to Le- 
ogria disguised as 
a knight-errant, attack the unsuspecting Tristram, 
and slay him. 

So King Mark, with two of his most devoted 
squires, set out for King Arthur's court One day, 
when his journey was nearly accomplished, he met 
Sir Dinadan, who treated him most courteously. 
As they rode on, six knights came galloping tow- 
ards them, whom Sir Dinadan recognized as knights 
of Arthur's court Knowing that the Cornish 
169 
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knights were all cowards, he resolved to have some 
sport, so said to King Mark : " Sir Knight, thither 
come six knights ; I warrant they are loth to joust, 
so let us challenge them." 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed King Mark ; " they are 
six while we are but two." 

Not heeding his terror. Sir Dinadan rode back to 
the knights and made ready to joust, but King 
Mark had fled. 

Then Sir Dinadan said to his companions : " That 
knight of Cornwall is as dastardly a coward as ever 
rode a horse." 

Sir Modred said : " I have brought the king's jes- 
ter Sir Dagonet, he is the merriest fellow in the 
world ; let us dress him in my armor and set him on 
the Cornish knight." 

So Dagonet, ever ready for a joke, put on Sir 
Modred's armor and rode after King Mark in high 
spirits, while all the knights rode into the forest to 
watch the sport. Dagonet soon overtook King 
Mark and charged furiously crying : " Knight of 
Cornwall, I come to slay thee ! " 

Mark saw his shining armor and thought, " That 
is the great Launcelot, now am I destroyed." And 
spurring on his horse rode away, while Dagonet 
followed close behind him. This made great 
mirth at court, for the knights told the king and Sir 
Tristram how the court-fool had terrified King Mark 
and put him to flight. 
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Very soon he came riding to the castle and was 
hospitably received, but Arthur feared that he 
would do some harm to Sir Tristram, so said to 
him one day: " King Mark, I crave a boon." ■ 

"My noble king, I give whatever you ask." 

" It is this," said Arthur, "that you be a good 
lord to Sir Tristram, for he is one of the noblest 
knights that ever bore a shield." 

" I promise you by my faith," said King Mark, 
and he swore upon holy reliques that he would ever 
do as he had promised. 

At this time there came a host of Saxons into 
Cornwall and made war upon the realm, so that 
King Mark and Sir Tristram led an army and van- 
quished them, and slew their leader. 

Hardly had this misfortune been overcome be- 
fore the Saracens appeared bringing great destruc- 
tion. 

Sir Bondcoine, King Mark's brother, destroyed 
the whole navy by fire ; it was so bravely done that 
he was greatly honored by the people of Cornwall. 
This made the wicked king so envious that he 
treacherously slew his brother, — striking him with 
a dagger before the face of his wife. Lady Anglides. 

In great sorrow she escaped from the kingdom 
with her young son Alisander, and fled to Arundel 
Castle, which is in Sussex. Here she dwelt until 
Alisander was old enough to avenge the death of 
his father, then she called him to her saying : " My 
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sweet son, since you have taken the highest order 
of chivalry to-day, I charge you, understand what I 
now say." 

Then she told him all her woe, and showed him 
the doublet all covered with blood, which her lord 
wore when King Mark slew him. 

"Now I require you upon my blessing," she con- 
tinued, " to take this sad token and be avenged 
upon King Mark for the death of your father." 

" Sweet mother," he said, " you have given me a 
great charge, but I promise to keep It and be 
avenged upon my uncle, King Mark." 

Then Alisander rode away from Arundel Castle 
to seek adventure whereby he might be avenged 
and punish King Mark. 

When the king heard of this he determined to 
destroy Alisander, so he sent to that wicked queen, 
Morgan le Fay, that by her enchantments she 
would not let Alisander escape. 

But Alisander was riding on, jousting with 
knights-errant and doing many marvellous deeds of 
arms ; he came to the sea-side where King Carados 
held a tournament ; there he was wounded and car- 
ried to the castle of Queen Morgan le Fay to be 
healed. 

Now that she held Alisander in her power she 
would not let him escape or go from the castle. 
But it happened there was a maid in her castle who 
delivered Alisander from his imprisonment This 
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maid was Alice la Belle Pilgrim, and twelve months 
after Alisander's escape they were wedded. Mean- 
while Alisander jousted with many knights and won 
prizes at many tourneys, but ever kept in mind his 
quest and determined to be avenged upon his un- 
cle, King Mark. 
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He left Isoude in an abbey with only her faithful 
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Brengwain for a companion. Her only pleasure was 
in walking through the forest around the abbey; 
sometimes she took her harp and joined the birds 
in their songs. 

One day Sir Breuse the Pitiless was riding 
through the forest, and hearing her voice, stopped 
to listen. Isoude was singing a plaintive love-song, 
unconscious that any one was near ; but when she 
looked up and saw this unknown knight she was so 
startled that she swooned. 

Brengwain, thinking some harm had befallen her 
mistress, shrieked for help. Just then another 
knight, brought by her cries, rode up, and sup- 
posing the knight standing there had caused all 
this distress, struck him such a blow that he fled. 

The unknown knight was Sir Tristram. As he 
drew near to Isoude and saw who it was, he looked 
at her a moment, then fell lifeless at her side. She 
soon recovered from her swoon, and tried to restore 
the unknown knight. She lifted his visor, and see- 
ing the face of one who was dearer to her than any 
other, threw herself upon his neck, crying : " My 
beloved ! my beloved ! " 

Tristram soon revived, and in a few days Isoude 
and her maid, under his protection, set out for 
Arthur's court to join King Mark. Queen Guine- 
vere gladly welcomed Isoude, and many ffetes and 
tournaments were made in her honor. King Mark 
was released on condition that he should no more 
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seek to harm Tristram. So they all dwelt happily 
at King Arthur's court 

One fair morning, while they were yet at Came- 
lot, Tristram was riding through the forest when he 
met Sir Dinadan, who had lately come to the realm. 

"Tell me your name," he cried, "or I will do 
battle with you." 

" If you do," replied Tristram, " you will not be 
able to withstand me." 

" Fie on thee ! " cried Dinadan, " tell me your 
name." 

But Sir Tristram, for amusement, refused to tell. 
So they rode on disputing until they came to the 
Joyous Garde, where they heard a great noise, and 
one of the knights told them that a knight had been 
slain by two knights for saying that Sir Launcelot 
was a better knight than Sir Gawaine. 

Then Sir Dinadan and Sir Tristram said : "We 
will ride on and overtake these two knights, and 
avenge the death of Sir Lamorak. 

So they rode on until they came to Sir Agravaine 
and Sir Gaheris ; then they cried : " Turn, traitor 
knights ! " 

Then they smote and severely wounded Sir Agra- 
vaine and Sir Gaheris, and as they rode back to 
Camelot they came to the bank of the Humber, 
and there found a vessel covered with silk, which 
was landed on the strand. 

They leaped from their horses and entered the 
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vessel ; there they saw a rich bed, on which lay a 
dead knight all in armor except his head, which was 
uncovered. In his hand they found a letter which 
read thus : " Hermance, King, and Lord of the Red 
City, I send a greeting to all knights-errant, and all 
knights of King Arthur's court, and beseech you to 
find a knight who will fight the two brothers who 
Tiave treacherously slain me." 

"Truly this is a most piteous case," said Sir 
Tristram, " If it were not for the great tourney, on 
the seventh day from this, I would take it upon me." 

At that moment another knight rode up, who 
said : " I pray you, let me enter this, and I will 
achieve it worshipfully, or die in the quarrel." 

" Well said ! " answered Sir Tristram. " I give it 
to you on the condition that you meet me at the 
tournament, for I judge you are a most noble 
knight" 

So Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan left the knight 
in the vessel and again sought the Joyous Garde. 

Tristam told La Belle Isoude all his adventures, 
and then brought Sir Dinadan, who told her how 
he had been mocked by Tristram. Then were they 
all very merry jesting with Sir Dinadan. 
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They dressed their shields and made ready for the 
battle. Sir Palamtdes hurled his lance at Helake ; 
it went through his armor and felled him to the 
ground. 

Then Sir Melius rushed with all his might at Sir 
Palamides ; and there they fought until he smote 
Sir Helius such a blow upon the helm that he died. 

All the people of the Red City made great joy of 
Sir Palamides, but he was obliged to leave them 
and hasten to the tournament, as he had promised. 

On the mom of the tournament of Lonazep, a 
herald went through the castle-yard blowing upon 
his bugle, and crying for all the knights to hasten to 
the field and enter the list. 

The king and queen, with the lords and ladies, 
were seated in the galleries prepared for them. 
La Belle Isoude and Queen Guinevere were talking 
together, wondering which party they should favor, 
when two knights, all arrayed in armor, came riding 
into the field. When King Arthur saw them, he 
said : " If Sir Tristram or Sir Palamides have 
entered the list, those knights be they." Then he 
turned to Sir Launcelot and said : " Which knight 
shall you encounter ? " 

" Sir," he replied, " I will meet the Green Knight 
who rides a black horse " — which was Sir Tristram — 
"and my cousin will joust with the Green Knight 
who is upon a white horse " — which was Sir Pala- 
mides — " and my brother, Sir Hector, shall do battle 
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with the other Green Knight" — ^which was Sir 
Gareth. 

"Then," said King Arthur, "I will match the 
Green Knight who is upon the grisled horse " — 
which was Sir Dinadan. 

So Sir Launcelot rode up to Sir Tristram, and 
struck him such a blow that it brought both horse 
and rider to the earth ; but Sir Launcelot thought 
he had encountered Sir Palamides, so passed on. 
Then Sir Hector struck down Sir Gareth, and Sir 
Bleoberis smote Sir Palamides such a blow that he 
fell. When King Arthur unhorsed Sir Dinadan,- a 
great cry went up for the Green Knights, for they 
had been overcome. 

But the gallant king of North Galis, remember- 
ing Sir Tristram's noble deeds, brought together his 
men and gave them to Sir Tristram, also his own 
horse, saying that he was more worthy. Then 
Tristram, seeing King Arthur and not recognizing 
him, gave him such a blow that he fell from his 
saddle, and gave Arthur's horse to the king of 
North Galis. 

Great was the confusion and mighty were the 
blows given on all sides. Sir Tristram hewed his 
way through the crowd, and reached his tent, where 
he disguised himself by changing his horse and 
armor. 

When Isoude saw Tristram struck down she was 
greatly distressed lest some harm should come to 
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him. But he soon dashed into the field, and did 
marvellous deeds ; then Sir Launcelot knew him, 
and was sorry that he had struck him down. 

Sir Palamides was also winning much honor by 
his deeds of arms. Sir Launcelot rode towards 
htm and tried to smite him, but Sir Palamides 
thrust his sword against Sir Launcelot's horse, and 
both fell to the earth. 

Then was Sir Launcelot very angry, for it was 
not of the law of chivalry to wilfully kill a horse. 
He rode up to Sir Palamides and cried ; " Sir, you 
have done me the greatest discredit that ever knight 
did, and I will be avenged." 

But Palamides begged for mercy, saying he 
had no power to withstand him ; so after that Sir 
Launcelot avoided him. 

After much jousting King Arthur awarded Sir 
Palamides the honor for that day, because he was 
first to begin and endured the longest 

The next day of the tournament Sir Tristram was 
in great peril. Sir Palamides saw Sir Tristram dis- 
guised in black armor, and remembering his old 
hatred, rode up to him to do battle with him. They 
fought long and hard, until Sir Tristram was over- 
coming Sir Palamides ; then Sir Launcelot rode 
up, saying : " Let me do battle with this knight, 
for you need rest." 

So Sir Palamides left Sir Tristram, who fought 
long and hard with Sir Launcelot, and many sad 
strokes were given. 
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Sir Dinadan seeing the treachery of the Saracenic 
knight, rushed upon him ; while Sir Gareth rode 
up to Sir Launcelot and began to joust, but cried 
to Tristram so Sir Launcelot should hear : " My 
lord, Sir Tristram, take your horse." 

Then Sir Launcelot was much troubled, and said : 
" Alas ! what have I done ? I pray you, noble 
knight, forgive me, for had I known you I should 
not have taken this battle." 

So they both mounted their horses. And Sir 
Launcelot was given the honor by one side, while 
the other shouted for Sir Tristram. As Sir Launce- 
lot favored Tristram, he was given the honor. 

Queen Isoude was very angry at Sir Palamides, 
and told Sir Tristram about his treason. Then Sir 
Tristram rode to him, saying : " Ah, Sir Palamides ! 
Are you such a knight as this ? You have done 
me much unkindness, and brought me' near death." 

But Sir Palamides protested, saying : "Are you 
indeed Sir Tristram ? by my knighthood I knew 
you not." And Sir Tristram forgave him ; but all 
the other knights were very angry at the Saracen. 

On the third and last day of the tournament, Sir 
Tristram did more wonderful deeds than before. 

Also Sir Launcelot did marvellous deeds, and Sir 
Gareth, Sir Hector, and Sir Palamides were not 
without honor. 

After the tournament many knights thought the 
prize should be given to Sir Launcelot, while many 
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Others thought that Sir Tristram had nobly won it ; 
so it was divided between them both. 

Sir Palamides was very sorrowful, for he knew 
that he had lost the fair Isoude's regard and Sir 
Tristram's fellowship ; so he rode away from Cam- 
elot heavy-hearted. He had not gone far when he 
met a knight on horseback, who knew Sir Pala- 
mides, and asked him whither he was going. 

" Alas ! " he replied, " I am much dishonored 
since the tournament of Lonapez. 1 pray you ride 
to Arthur's court and say to my lord. Sir Tristram, 
and my lady, Queen Isoude, that as I trespassed, I 
beg their forgiveness ; and I also pray that you 
recommend me to the knights of the Table Round." 

Then they separated, and the knight rode to the 
Joyous Garde and told Sir Tristram all ; he was 
very angry at Sir Palamides, yet his heart was 
moved to pity at his sad condition. 

One morning, as Sir Tristram wandered out in 
the forest, he spied Sir Palamides, and determined 
to settle their quarrel and do battle then and there. 

So he said : " Now we are met, and I challenge 
you to do me battle. We will see if old wrongs 
shall not be redressed ! " 

" As for that, no Christian man shall ever say 
that I refused to do battle," said the Saracen. 

And both ran at each other with all their might ; 
so great was Sir Tristram's blow that his lance was 
shivered in pieces. Then he drew his' sword and 
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prepared to do battle, but Sir Palamides seeing 
that he had on no armor, marvelled at his rashness, 
and thought : "If I slay him, then am I forever 
shamed." 

Tristram seeing him hesitate thought him afraid, 
and called out : " Coward ! will you not fight with 
me ?" 

"Ah, Sir Tristram ! I am armed, while you are 
here without armor ; it would shame me to fight 
you now. Answer me. Sir Tristram, if I were not 
armed and you were, and should meet me thus, 
would you do battle with me ?" 

" Ah, Sir Palamides, you are a true knight ! but 
let me use the armor of the knight who comes yon- 
der, and I will do you battle." 

So Sir Tristram clothed himself in armor, and 
they fought together for more than two hours. 
. Sometimes Sir Palamides struck Sir Tristram such 
a mighty blow that it nearly felled him, then Sir 
Tristram gave Sir Palamides many sad strokes. At 
last Sir Tristram smote Sir Palamides' sword from 
his hand and might have slain him, but he said : 
" Now I have you at the same advantage as you 
had me, but it shall never be said among true 
knights that Sir Tristram ever did an unknightly 
deed. Take your sword and we will fight this to 
the end." ^ 

" I have no wish to fight further," sorrowfully 
said the Saracen. " Great is my offence to you, 
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Sir Tristram, but I require you to forgive me and 
go with me to the church, where I will confess and 
be baptized. Then ride with me to Arthur's court, 
that we may be there at the Feast of Pentecost." 

So Tristram forgave him and did all that Sir 
Palamides asked. After the baptism they rode to 
the Joyous Garde. Here Sir Gawaine had just ar- 
rived with a message from Merlin to King Arthur, 
that it was time the quest of the Holy Grail should 
be accomplished. 
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THE DEATH OF SIR TRISTRAM. 



I Tristram immediately deter- 
mined to set out on the sacred 
Quest, because if he should 
achieve it all his sins would be 
pardoned. So he departed for 
the kingdom of Brittany, which 
he found in a disturbed condi- 
tion. King Hoe] was hard press- 
ed by a general uprising ; a re- 
us vassal was making a disastrous 
ipon him. Tristram offered to 
in army against the enemy, and 
ing gratefully accepted his aid. 
The fame of Tristram's bravery put new courage 
in the heavy hearts of King Heel's despondent 
men, and terrified the enemy. Tristram soon de- 
feated them, and won so complete a victory that it 
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was many years before Brittany was ever threat- 
ened. All the lords held Sir Tristram in great 
honor, and King Hoel, to show his gratitude, 
offered him his daughter Isoude la Blanche Main in 
marriage. 

Great was the conflict of Tristram. He loved 
La Belle Isoude and always would ; but his love 
was hopeless, for she was the wife of his uncle 
Mark, and their love had brought endless trouble 
and wretchedness to both. He was about to enter 
a sacred quest, the quest for the Holy Grail, and 
all who entered that must lead a pure, holy life. 

Isoude la Blanche Main was very beautiful and 
loved Tristram devotedly. And they were wedded. 

It was now time for Tristram to seek adventure. 
King Mark's kingdom had been threatened by a 
rival king, and Tristram hastened to aid his uncle. 
Always in the thickest of the danger, Tristram him- 
self led an army ; they advanced towards the walls, 
and were driving back the enemy, when Tristram 
was struck by a rock which was thrown down from 
above, — some say, through the treachery of King 
Mark. 

Isoude la Blanche Main tenderly nursed Tris- 
tram, and as soon as he was able, embarked with 
him for Brittany. But Tristram grew worse in 
spite of his wife's devoted care, and seemed near 
death. Then he thought of La Belle Isoude, who 
saved his life when he was so desperately wounded. 
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He called his wife Isoude to his side, saying : " In 
my youth 1 did battle with Sir Marhaus of Ire- 
land to free Cornwall from its tribute. A wound 
in my side would have proved my death but for the 
skill of Isoude, the wife of my uncle Mark. Per- 
haps if she should come now her skill might heal 
the wound" 

Isoude la Blanche Main immediately sent Gesnes, 
a faithful squire, to Cornwall. Before he embarked, 
Tristram called to him and said : " Take this ring 
to Queen Isoude, and tell her that Sir Tristram 
is dying, and begs her to save him. If she con- 
sents to come, place white sails on the vessel ; if 
not — black. For then 1 shall know there is no 
hope for me." 

Fair winds soon brought Gesnes to Cornwall, and 
he landed on the shore near the castle. It had been 
many months since Tristram, so sadly wounded, 
sailed from Cornwall, and Isoude passed her days 
in languor and regret. 

Now she was sitting by her chamber window 
overlooking the sea, hoping perchance that one of 
the many ships might at least bring tidings of her 
beloved. But the days had gone until they had 
made nearly a year ; and yet they brought no news 
from Brittany. She took her harp and was singing 
a pathetic lay, when her faithful Brengwain entered, 
saying a man desired audience of her ; so Isoude 
went below and found Gesnes waiting for her. 
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" ^^y gentle queen,"he said, "here is a ringfrom 
my most noble lord, Sir Tristram ; it brings a prayer 
that I beseech you to grant. Tristram lies near 
death of a cruel wound, and desires you to come to 
Brittany." 

Poor Isoude was quite overcome by this sad 
news, and looking at the ring saw it was the one 
which she had so long ago given Tristram, when 
they parted in Ireland, 

She told Gesnes that she would sail that night, 
and made all haste possible to be ready. 

Meanwhile, Tristram grew weaker day by day, 
and was no longer able to watch for the coming of 
the vessel. So he charged a damsel to go to the 
sea-shore, and when she should see the vessel, to 
come straight to him and tell him the color of the 
sails. 

His wife Isoude had become very jealous of La 
Belle Isoude, for now she had heard the story of 
Tristram's unfortunate love, and resolved that 
should the queen come, she would deceive Tris- 
tram, and heal him by her own skill. 

The maid saw the white sails of the vessel gleam- 
ing in the sunlight, but she obeyed the cruel order 
of Isoude la Blanche Main, and told Tristram that 
they were black. 

Alas for Tristram ! he was too ill to bear the dis- 
appointment, and breathing a heavy sigh, said : " O 
my beloved ! We shall never see each other again ! " 
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He then commended himself to God, and was 
soon at rest. 

His wife Isoude was almost frantic with grief 
when she saw the result of her treachery. But it 
was too late ! 

When Queen Isoude landed, the sad news of 
Sir Tristram's death was told to her, and she was 
brought to his chamber, crying : " Woe is me ! 
woe is me ! " and died heart-broken, holding Tris- 
tram in her arms. 

Their bodies were sent to Cornwall, where King 
Mark ordered them to be buried in the same chapel. 
So in death they were not apart 

From the tomb of Sir Tristram there sprang a 
vine, which clung along the walls and crept to the 
tomb of the fair Isoude. 

Thrice it was cut, but each time grew up more 
luxuriant than before, and now shades the tombs of 
Sir Tristram and La Belle Isoude. 
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IE SANGREAL. 



langreal was the cup, 

, " The cup itself, from which 
ur Lord 

nk at the last sad supper with 
is own." 

;end tells us that he gave 
seph of Arimathea, who 
together with the spear 
ierced our Saviour's side, 
D them ever in remem- 
of his Lord. Joseph 
J,..: the sacred relics to Glas- 
tonbury, where through the many years, they were 
carelully guarded by his descendants. 

This could be done only by him who led a pure 
life ; and one of these holy guards, upon growing 
forgetful of his vows, was wounded by the lance, 
which fell from its resting-place, striking the guilty 
nan in his side. 
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The greatest skill could not heal the wound, and 
the uni'ortunate man ever after was called " Le Roi 
Pecheur," — The Sinner King. 

The event proved most unhappy for Britain : the 
Sangreal disappeared, and was no longer visible to 
the pilgrims who came to worship and be healed by 
its marvellous power. 

Its holy influence seemed lost with it, and Britain 
was so grievously afflicted with wars and pestilence 
that many times its truest knights prayed that they 
might be permitted to behold the Sangreal, that 
their beloved land might once more be the home of 
these much coveted relics. 

At last Merlin sent a message to Arthur, saying 
that it was now a fitting time to go on a quest for 
the Sangreal ; that, indeed, the knight was already 
bom who, though of tender years, should be granted 
to behold the sacred vessel and bring it to Britain. 
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SIR GALAHAD. 



the feast of Pentecost, when all the 
' knights of the Round Table had as- 
sembled at Camelot and were about 
to sit at meat, there rode into the 
r court-yard a fair woman on horse- 
' back. 

She saluted the king and said : 
' My noble lord, I pray you call hither 
i Sir Launcelot that he may go with me to 
the forest." 

Sir Launcelot was summoned and mount- 
ed his horse and went with the lady to the 
forest ; they soon came to an abbey. Here 
they stopped, and when the gates were opened 
twelve nuns came out leading a youth wondrous fair, 
so beautiful in face and form that Sir Launcelot 
thought he had never seen his equal. 

" Sir," said the abbess, " I bring this youth, Gala- 
had, whom we have tenderly nourished, and pray 
193 
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you to make him a knight, for none worthier shall 
ever be received into the order of knighthood." 

" Does he wish it himself ? " asked Launcelot 

The abbess weeping answered " Yea." 

" Then shall he be made a knight at the High 
Feast of Pentecost to-morrow. God make him a 
good one, for beauty faileth him not," and Sir 
Launcelot rode back to the castle. 

On the morrow, when all the knights were again 
seated at meat, all the seats were filled except the 
Seat Perilous, which had been empty since the death 
of King Pellinore. But to-day they found written 
on the back in letters of gold : " Four hundred and 
fifty-four winters accomplished after the death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ought this seat to be filled" 

Then all the barons exclaimed : " This is a mar- 
vellous sign ! What meaneth it ? " 

"In the name of God," cried Sir Launcelot; 
" this is the very day it ought to be filled, for 
this is the feast of Pentecost after the four hun- 
dred and fifty years ! I would that those letters be 
covered until he who is to achieve this adventure 
co;nes." 

So the seat was covered, and as they were speak- 
ing a page entered who said ; " Sir, I bring you tid- 
ings. There is in the river beneath, a stone float- 
ing on the water ; it is of red marble, and In it stands 
a fair sword." 

The king and his knights hastened to the bank of 
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the river and saw a stone floating ; in it, as the page 
had said, a rich sword was embedded ; the hilt was 
studded with precious stones, and wrought in letters 
of gold were these words : " Never shall man take 
me hence but he that is worthy, and he shall be the 
best knight in the world." 

Then all the knights turned to Sir Launcelot and 
King Arthur said : *' My noble knight, this sword 
must be yours, for I am sure you are the most wor- 
shipful knight in the world." 

But Sir Launcelot looked very sorrowful and an- 
swered : " I would that it were so, for well I feel 
that the adventures of the Sangreal will begin ; but 
it is certainly not my sword, and I dare not lay 
hands on it" 

King Arthur wished some of his knights to draw 
the sword and Sir Gawaine attempted, but it would 
not stir a hair's-breadth. Then was the king greatly 
troubled, and he with all his knights went thought- 
fully back to the feast. 

No sooner were they seated than a most marvel- 
lous thing happened : the doors and windows of the 
castle suddenly closed ; then came a clap of thunder, 
followed by a bright light which flashed through the 
gloom, making all the knights look fairer than ever 
before ; the hall was filled with sweet odors, and 
there passed over their heads — disappearing sud- 
denly — the Sangreal, but none saw it for it was 
covered with white samite. 
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King Arthur was the first to speak : " Fair 
knights, we have seen many marvels to-day, but 
this is surely the greatest. Surely we ought to 
give thanks to the Lord." 

Sir Gawaine arose and vowed he would seek the 
Holy Vessel, and would not return until he had 
seen it 

Then all the knights of the Round Table made 
the same vow. King Arthur was greatly grieved, 
for he knew that the flower of his kingdom would 
go on the quest and few would return. 

He cried : " Gawaine ! Gawaine ! you have given 
me great sorrow, for I doubt whether we shall ever 
meet around this table again." 

As they talked together an old man, clothed in 
white, came into the hall, leading a young man. 
" Peace be with you," he said ; " I bring you a lad 
of the lineage of Joseph of Arimathea ; make him 
a knight. He is the spotless Galahad, the son of 
Sir Launcelot du Lake ! By him shall the marvels 
of this court be accomplished." 

When Sir Launcelot saw his son he was filled 
with a great joy, and recognized him as the youth 
whom the abbess brought to him the day before. 
The king welcomed the old man and knighted the 
youth. Then the old man led Sir Galahad to the 
Seat Perilous, which was next that of Sir Launce- 
lot' s, and lifting the cloth, found, in letters of gold; 
" This is the seat of Galahad the High Prince ! " 
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All the knights wondered that the seat should be 
for one so young, but they gladly welcomed him, 
and took him to the river to see the marvellous 
sword ; Sir Galahad stepped to the stone and lightly 
drew it out, exclaiming : " That was the sword of 
the noble Baliq le Savage, who slew his brother 
Balan ; each slew the other through the dolorous 
stroke that Baltn gave my grandsire, King Pelles, 
who is not yet whole, and will not be until I accom- 
plish my quest and heal him." 

When Queen Guinevere heard of the youth she 
came to see him, and said : " Never did two men 
resemble each other more than he and Sir Launce- 
lot ; it is no marvel that Galahad is fair, and like 
him in power." 

Then they all went to rest, and Galahad was 
given the king's chamber. 

The next morning the knights gathered around 
the Round Table for the last time before they were 
to go on their quest. The king had arranged for 
a tournament at Camelot to prove Sir Galahad's 
worship. The king and queen requested him to 
put on his shining white armor, which he did, but 
would not take a shield, saying : " That will come 
by later adventure " ; then rode into the midst of 
the joust, breaking spears on every side. 

The queen and her ladies were in a tower watch- 
ing the contest, and thinking there was indeed the 
most worshipful knight they had ever seen. But 
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there were two knights who were not overthrown — 
Sir Percival and Sir Launcelot du Lake. 

After all this was over the knights rode to serv- 
ice in the king's chapel ; the king wished to know 
how many of his knights were about to take the 
quest, and found that there were one hundred and 
fifty — all the knights of the Round Table. 

They put on their helms and rode sadly through 
the streets of Camelot, and there was much weeping 
of rich and poor. 

The queen. In great sorrow, went to her cham- 
ber, where Sir Launcelot sought her to bid her 
farewell. 

" O Sir Launcelot ! " she cried. " My noble 
Launcelot, it Is cruel to leave me ! " 

" Ah, madam," he said, " be not displeased with 
me, for I pray that I may come again soon ! " 

" Alas ! " said Guinevere, " He that suffered on 
the cross for all mankind keep you safe from ill, 
and bring you and all the fellowship home again ! " 

So Sir Launcelot rode away and joined the other 
knights. As they rode from Camelot the king 
cried : " Ah, Gawaine, Gawaine ! You have be- 
trayed me, and can never bring together my noble 
fellows of the Table Round. Alas ! you will never 
sorrow for me as I sorrow for you ! " And the 
king could speak no more, but turned away weeping. 
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SIR GALAHAD AND THE WHITE 
SHIELD. 

Galahad, yet without a shield, rode on 

four days, but met with no adventure ; 

on the fourth day, at eventide, he came 
t white abbey, where he was welcomed 

old man and led to a chamber ; there 
he found two knights of the Round Table, Sir 
Uwaine and King Bagdemagus, who paid him 
much honor. 

" Sirs," said Galahad, " right glad am I to see 
you ; what adventure brought you hither ? " 

" Sir Galahad, it is said that in this abbey hangs a 
marvellous shield, white, with a blood-red cross ; 
this shield can no man bear about his neck unless 
he be a worthy knight ; otherwise it will surely 
bring him misfortune." King Bagdemagus con- 
tinued : " On the morrow I shall attempt to bear 
it, for I fear it not, albeit I know well that I am not 
the worthiest knight in the world." ^ ^^ .^ Cooylf 
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The next morning, after mass, King Bagdema- 
gus asked to be shown the shield, and the old monk 
led him. behind the altar. There it hung white as 
snow, but in the midst was a cross as red as blood. 

" My noble knight, beware ! " said the monk. 
" This shield must not be hung about any man's 
neck unless he is most worshipful." 

" I will attempt it," said Bagdemagus, and he took 
the shield and bore it out of the chapel, telling his 
companions to wait for him. 

He and his squire had not ridden far when they 
saw a knight dressed all in white armor riding tow- 
ards them. Even the horse was white. On they 
dashed, the knight with his spear in rest King 
Bagdemagus hurled his spear against the white 
knight, but it broke against his shield ; the knight's 
spear hit King Bagdemagus so hard that it broke 
through his armor and wounded his shoulder, for 
the shield did not cover it. He fell from his horse, 
and the white knight took the shield from him, say- 
ing: "Seethe harm that comes to thee by such 
folly ! This shield is to be borne by him who has 
no living peer." 

Then the knight said to the squire: " Take this 
shield to the pure knight Sir Galahad, and greet 
him well from me." 

Then the white knight rode off, and the squire 
went to see if King Bagdemagus was sore wounded. 

" Ah !" said the king, " I shall escape hard from 
death." 
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The squire took him to an abbey, where he lay 
long, painfully wounded. 

" Sir Galahad," said the squire, " I give you this 
shield that the white knight sent you with his 
greeting." 

Most joyful then was Sir Galahad. He hung 
the shield about his neck and rode away, eager for 
adventure. He soon came to a hermitage where 
the white knight dwelt ; each saluted the other, and 
Sir Galahad said : " Sir, by this shield have many 
marvels fallen ? " 

" ^y gentle knight," said he, " rest here, and I 
will tell you the story of the shield. . . . After 
the passion of our Lord Jesus, that pure knight, 
Joseph of Arimathea, who took our Lord from the 
cross, went away from Jerusalem with nearly all 
kindred and came to Sarras. At that time there 
was a fierce and bloody war between King Evelake 
and his cousin ToUeme, a Saracenic leader. A day 
had been appointed for the battle ; on that morn 
Joseph went to Evelake and told him that if he still 
believed in the old law and not the new, he would 
be slain. Then Joseph told him of our Lord Jesus, 
his gentle life and his woful death, of the Holy 
Trinity, — all of which King Evelake believed. So 
Joseph, in the name of Him who died on the cross, 
had this shield made for Evelake. In the midst of 
the battle he was in great peril, but he raised high 
the shield, and on it appeared to his enemies the 
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figure of a man on the cross, which so discomforted 
them that they were easily conquered. Not long 
after this Joseph fell ill, and King Evelake, seeing 
that he would not recover, made great sorrow, and 
said : ' My gentle knight, since I have left my 
country for love of thee, I pray you give me a token 
that I may keep in remembrance of you.' And 
Joseph said to him : ' Bring me the shield which 
you bore to battle ; that will I most gladly leave for 
you.' This King Evelake did, and Joseph made a 
cross on it of his own blood, and gave it to him, 
saying : ' Now you have a remembrance of me 
which shall always be as white as snow, except the 
cross — that shall always be as red as blood. No 
man shall ever bear it without harm, till the time of 
Sir Galahad, who will be the last of my lineage. 
He will achieve many marvellous deeds.' " 

The white knight vanished as soon as he had fin- 
ished speaking, leaving Sir Galahad pondering on 
these things. "Blessed be the God of fortune!" 
he cried : " may He keep me, for I commend myself 
to Him!" 

Then Sir Galahad rode back to the hermitage, 
where he told his adventure. On the morrow he 
again started on his quest. He went through dark 
woods and sunny valleys, when lo ! before him rose 
a hill so steep that it seemed but folly to climb it. 
The sun sank behind it, and a voice seemed to say ; 
" Galahad f Galahad.' follow me / " 
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SIR 



GAWAINE'S ADVEN- 
TURE. 



LL the knights of the Round Table had 
separated, each taking a different 
path, and each impatient for an 
adventure that might bring a vis- 
ion of the Sangreal, for which so 
much was hoped and undertaken. 
Sir Gawaine had ridden many 
days before he came to the hermitage 
where Sir Galahad found the white shield. 
When he was told the adventure he ex- 
claimed. : " Truly I am sorry 1 did not 
take the way he went, for if I meet him I 
will not part with him lightly, but bear him 
fellowship, that I may partake of all his marvellous 
adventures." 

" Nay," said the holy man ; " he is not of your 
fellowship." 

" Why ? " asked Gawaine, in disappointment 
" Because you are sinful, Sir Gawaine. You 
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must do penance," he said. " We knights suffei 
g^eat woe in our adventures." 

" I will do penance straightway," said Gawaine. 

The holy man kept his peace, and Sir Gawaine 
rode away. He had not gone far before he met 
Sir Hector, and they rode on together until they 
came to a castle where a great tournament was held. 
As they saw one side gaining on the other, they 
joined themselves to the weaker, helping it much. 
Suddenly a knight bearing a white shield with a red 
cross upon it came into the list ; he broke many 
spears and unhorsed many knights. 

'* Here is adventure ! " said Gawaine, and began 
to joust with him, when the unknown knight struck 
such a blow that he clave Gawaine's helm and 
wounded his head. Sir Gawaine fell fainting to the 
ground. When Sir Hector saw the white shield he 
knew it must be the youth Galahad, and was about 
to speak to him, but as he looked the knight van- 
ished, and no one knew where he had gone. 

Sir Hector went to Gawaine, and raised him, say- 
ing : " Sir, I fear that your quest is done." 

" It is. I shall seek no farther ! " 

Then Sir Hector tenderly bore Gawaine to the 
hermitage, and did not leave him until the wound 
was healed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ADVENTURE OF SIR LAUNCELOT. 



I Launcelot and Sir Percival 
rode on together until they 
came to a large forest ; there 
they met Sir Galahad, but did 
not know him in his white ar- 
mor, so they laid their spears 
in rest and ran towards him. 
With a mighty stroke Sir Gala- 
had nearly slew Sir Percival ; 
I he came together with Sir 
ncelot. Great was his stroke, and 
itrong and well-aimed was that 
ralahad, that Launcelot was un- 
uu.sed. 
Close by was a hermitage, where the wounded 
knight Percival was cared for, while Launcelot rode 
on, trying to overtake the knight that unhorsed 
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him — for this was Sir Launcelot's first defeat. But 
the knight with the white shield had disappeared, 
and Launcelot rode on, choosing no path. He soon 
came to a stone cross, and, looking about, saw just 
in front through the trees, a chapel. He leaped 
from his horse, hung his shield on a tree, and went 
to the chapel ; but there was no place through 
which he could enter — only a small break in the 
wall, through which he looked. He saw a fair al- 
tar, over which was thrown a rich silk covering ; in 
the midst stood a silver candlestick which held six 
large candles. 

When Sir Launcelot beheld this he was very un- 
happy, for he greatly wished to go in the chapel ; 
but there was no place. He came back to his horse, 
unsaddled him, and let him feed ; then unlaced his 
own armor, took off his sword, and lay down before 
the cross to sleep, with his shield for a pillow. 

As he lay there half sleeping and half waking, 
thinking of his quest and wondering what success 
attended the other knights, he saw two snow-white 
horses coming, bearing a litter, on which lay a sick 
knight They rested in front of the cross, and Sir 
Launcelot heard the sick knight say : " O Lord, 
when shall this sorrow pass from me ? When shall I 
behold the Holy Vessel whereby I may be healed ? " 

Then there appeared before the cross a candle- 
stick with lighted tapers, also a silver salver on 
which was the holy vessel of the Sangreal. 
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The knight sat up, and held the cup, saying : 
" Fair Lord, which is in this holy cup, I pray that I 
may be healed of my sickness." 

Then he kissed it, and arose and knelt before the 
cross, for he was thereby made whole. 

The vessel with the candlesticks disappeared, so 
that Sir Launcelot could not see them. Then the 
knight said : " I thank God heartily, for, through 
the Sangreal, I am healed. But I marvel much at 
the sleeping knight who had neither grace nor 
power to awake when the holy cup was nigh. I 
dare say he is stained with some deadly sin which 
he has never confessed." 

Then they went on their way, and Sir Launcelot 
awoke. He lay there long, pondering on what had 
happened, hardly knowing whether or not it was a 
dream. 

Very sorrowfully he said : " Alas ! my sin and my 
wretchedness have brought me much dishonor ! I 
sought worldly adventures and achieved them ; 
would that I had thought more on holy things, for 
my old sin so hinders me that I had not power to 
stir or speak when the Sangreal was before me." 

Thus he mourned until the morrow's sun broke 
the clouds, then he went into the forest and met a 
hermit going to mass. Sir Launcelot prayed the 
hermit to hear his confession, and told him all, not 
hiding his love for Queen Guinevere ; how he had 
loved her from the time they first met, indeed, the 
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very time that King Arthur sent him to Camelaird 
to bring her to him, to reign their queen ; how he 
had done all his mighty deeds for her sake, whether 
it were right or wrong, always for her sake — never 
for our Lord's ! 

"O wretched man that I am!" cried Launcelot, 
" I pray you counsel me ! " 

Then the holy man said : " The Lord has called 
you and found you wanting, even as he found no 
fruit upon the fig-tree. But take heart ; dwell here 
with me, do penance, and, as I counsel thee, never 
go to the queen." 

All this Sir Launcelot promised, and dwelt with 
the hermit, doing penance. In three days the holy 
man brought a horse, a helm, and a sword to 
Launcelot, and bade him remember all that he had 
promised. 

Then Sir Launcelot departed, and rode through 
a dark forest until he came to a river, on the other 
side of which was a high mountain. Here he was 
in great peril, so great that he knew not what to do ; 
but he must go through the river though it was 
dangerous, and, in the name of God, passed in 
safety, then lay down on the other side to rest. 
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nothing daunted, he bravely started on foot, and 
had not gone faf before he met twenty men bear- 
ing a dead knight. They asked him whence he 
came, and when he replied : ' From King Arthur's 
court," they all shouted : " Kill him straight- 
way ! " and rushed at him with drawn swords. 

Percival slew the first knight, then he saw a 
knight bearing a white shield dash upon the villain- 
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ous men, putting them to flight. Sir Perclval knew 
that this mighty knight must be Sir Galahad, and 
he fell on his knees, crying : " O fair knight, stay, 
and suffer me to give you thanks ! " But Sir Gala- 
had had ridden away. 

" Alas ! I am a most wretched knight, and cursed 
above all others ! " and being faint, Sir Perclval lay 
down and slept till early morning, then waked and 
saw a woman standing before him. " Sir Percival," 
she said, "you are in great sorrow, but if you will 
promise to fulfil my wish when I summon you, I 
will lend you my own horse, which will take you 
wherever you direct" 

To this Sir Percival gladly promised, for the 
horse was well apparelled, and it seemed as if some 
happy destiny had brought it hither ; so he leaped 
upon it and rode away so swiftly that he was 
carried four days' journey in an hour. Then he 
came to rough water, inky black, roaring and foam- 
ing, its waves lashing the shore. When Sir Perci- 
val saw that the horse was about to plunge into this 
lake, he made the sign of the cross on his forehead, 
then the fiend shook him off and disappeared be- 
neath the waves. 

Then Sir Percival saw that he had been brought 
there through treachery, and he made great sorrow, 
saying : " How near was I lost !" 

All that night Sir Percival prayed, and on the 
morrow took his arms and went from the valley. 
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and came to the sea-shore, where he found a ship all 
covered with white samite. He entered the ship, 
but it was so dark he could see no one in it, so he 
lay down and slept till morning. When he awoke 
he found Sir Bohort,* and each made great joy, 
saying : " We lack nothing now but the good knight 
Sir Galahad." ... 

After Sir Galahad rescued Percival from the 
twenty armed knights, he rode on through a fair 
valley, and was about to enter a forest, when a maid 
came riding toward him. She saluted him, and 
said : " Welcome, Sir Galahad ! I have come to 
take you to a ship where others are waiting for 
you." And she rode with him to the seaside where 
Sir Percival and Sir Bohort were waiting in the ship. 

Gentle breezes filled the sails, and they were soon 
far out away from the shore. So the ship sailed on 
seven days, then, just in front, Sir Percival saw two 
large rocks, between which was a whirlpool. " Un- 
less by some adventure, this ship will be wrecked," 
he said. But as he looked, another ship came in 
sight, and stopped just before them. 

" Let us go hither," said the maid, " and see what 
awaits us." 

There was no man or woman in the ship, but 
they found these letters, which told them strange 
tidings ; " Thou man which shall enter into this ship, 
be steadfast in belief, for I am Faith : beware how 
thou enterest, for if thou fail I shall not help thee." 

* Alio writtcQ Sir BoTs, 
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Then said the gentle woman : " Percival, do you 
not know me? I am your sister, King Pellinore's 
daughter, and you are the one dearest to me in the 
world. If you are not pure, enter not into this 
ship, for in it can no sin abide." 

When Percival saw that the maid was indeed his 
sister, he was exceedingly joyful, and said : " Fair 
sister, this adventure is most happy. I shall enter 
into the ship, then, if I prove an untrue knight, I 
shall perish." 

Then Sir Galahad blessed him, and they entered 
the ship, which was marvellously rich and beautiful. 
In the midst was a bed, covered with heavy silk, at 
the foot of which was a sword wonderfully wrought. 
The pommel was stone of different colors; the 
scales of the hilt were of two ribs of different ani- 
mals, one a serpent, the other a fish. These bones 
had such virtue that he who should handle the sword 
would never be weary, but would be full of power, 
intent only on whatever lay before him. Yet the 
sword could be held only by a perfect knight. 

When Sir Percival saw this he was filled with a 
great desire to handle it. 

" In the name of Jesu I shall try it," but the hilt 
failed his grasp. This caused him great sorrow, for 
then he knew he was not a perfect knight. 

Sir Bohort then essayed, but it failed him also. 
Sir Galahad saw on the sword in letters of blood ; 
" Let him who draws nte front my sheath be most 
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holy, and he shall never be put to shame or wounded 
to death." 

" By my faith !" he cried, " I would that I could 
draw this, but the offending is so great that I dare 
not set my hand to it." 

" My noble Galahad, know you well that all men 
save you are forbidden to draw the sword " ; then 
the gentle woman told him this story : 

" When there was a deadly war between King 
Labor of Logris and King Hudame, a Saracen, 
this ship arrived on the day of the bloodiest battle. 
Many Saracens were slain, and the king was thought 
to be dead, but he had fled to this ship, where he 
found this sword, and drew it. Immediately he 
was filled with new courage, and getting together 
his terrified men, went out to meet the enemy. 

" With the very first stroke of this mighty sword 
he felled King Labor to the earth. Then came a 
grievous pestilence to both realms ; no grass nor 
com grew, and but little fruit ; In the water there 
was no fish, and men called it ' The Land of the 
Dolorous Stroked 

" King Hudame, seeing that the sword was so 
keen, returned to the ship for the scabbard, but no 
sooner had he put the sword in it than he fell dead, 
for the sword was never meant for him to draw. 
Sir Galahad," she continued, " a king named Pelles, 
your grandsire, was hunting in those woods near 
that castle, when he lost all his knights and hounds 
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save one, so the king and the knight, with the 
hound, came toward the sea and found this ship. 
King Pelles was a good knight, but his boldness 
took him too far; he tried to draw this sword, 
when straightway a spear entered, wounding 
both his thighs. These wounds could never be 
healed, so was King Pelles maimed for his har- 
diness." 

Then Sir Galahad looked at the scabbard which 
was of serpent's skin, on which was written in gold 
letters : " He that wields me will be harder than 
any other if he bears me right." 

" Let us look on the other side," said Sir Percival. 

It was red as blood written in black letters : "Ife 
that shall praise me most shall blame me most, and 
to whom I ant most debonair, I shall be most felon^* 

Then they looked about the bed and saw two 
swords above it, and three spindles — one as white 
as snow, the other red as blood, and yet the other 
green as any emerald. When Sir Galahad mar- 
velled at these things the maid said : " When sinful 
Eve gathered fruit and gave to Adam, she was put 
out of Paradise, but took with her this bough as a 
remembrance of her sin, and desired to keep it that 
she might be always mindful of her sin and do life- 
long penance. So she put this bough in the ground ; 
it grew to be a snow-white tree, but soon after- 
wards became green. 

" Under this very tree Cain slew Abel, wherefore a 
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great marvel — the tree lost its green color and be- 
came as red as blood, and anon, all the plants 
around it died, but the tree grew wonderfully fair, 
the most beautiful that man ever beheld. It lived 
until Solomon — King David's son — reigned in the 
land. He was most wise and knew the virtue of 
the stones, and trees, the course of the stars, and 
the story of the creation. 

"But his wife was evil, therefore Solomon despised 
all women, yet a voice said to him : ' Solomon, if 
sorrow comes to thee now by woman, know you 
well that the greatest joy on earth will come by 
one. Sorrow no more, for that woman will be of 
thy lineage.' 

" Ai d the Holy Ghost showed him the coming of 
the Virgin and the blessed Son. Then Solomon 
asked if he should be the last. ' Nay,' said the 
voice, ' then comes of thy blood as pure a knight 
as Joshua thy brother, and his name shall be Gala- 
had." 

" When Solomon told his wife what had been re- 
vealed to him, she advised him to make a ship of 
the finest and most durable wood that men could 
find. So Solomon sent for the best carpenters in 
the land and when they had finished this ship, his 
wife said : ' Since this knight shall pass all others 
in chivalry, go to the temple and take your father's 
— King David's — sword, which is most keen and 
mighty, and take off the pommel, and make one of 
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precious stones, so subtly that no man shall know- 
but they are one stone. After that, make a mar- 
vellous hilt, and then a scabbard.' 

" When the ship was ready to sail the lady made 
a bed, wonderfully rich, and on the silk covering 
placed the sword. Then she said to the carpenter : 
' Now carve me a spindle from that tree.' 

" 'Ah, madam ! ' he replied, ' this is the tree which 
our first mother planted.' 

" ' Do as I have commanded.' she said, ' lest I de- 
stroy thee.' 

" So the carpenter began work, but anon, drops 
of blood came from the tree, which so terrified the 
man that he would have fled, but the woman made 
him cut the branch. Three spindles were made, 
one of which became green, the other white, while 
the other remained blood-red. 

" That night when Solomon slept, he dreamed 
that angels from heaven brought a silver vessel 
and sprinkled the ship, then drew letters on the 
sword, and wrote these other letters which you have 
read. Then the ship was shoved into the sea, and 
a voice cried : ' The gentle knight Galahad, the last 
of my lineage, shall rest in this bed,' — and this is 
the tale of the sword and the ship." 

The two knights, Percival and Bohort, said to Sir 
Galahad : " In the name of our Lord Jesu, we pray 
you gird on this sword." 

So Galahad girt on the sword, and a tempest arose 
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which drove the ship towards the Castle of Carte- 
loise in Scotland. Here they set free an earl who 
had been wrongfully imprisoned. 

As they were about to depart they passed a castle 
in which was a sick lady. It was the custom for 
every maiden who went by there to bleed a cupful 
to heal the malady of this woman, so Percival's 
sister yielded to the demand, but bled so much 
that she fainted. 

" Fair brother Percival," she said, " I die for 
this gentlewoman. Do not bury me in this 
country, but put me in a boat which you will find 
in the next harbor, then go till you come to the 
town of Sarras to achieve the holy quest There 
you shall find me. Bury me in that spiritual place 
for there also shall you be buried, and the spotless 
knight Galahad." 

Then the maid died, and Percival wrote the story 
of her life and put it in her right hand, then laid 
her in a barge covered with black samite. 

The wind arose and bore the barge from the 
shore, and all the knights stood sorrowfully watch- 
ing it until it was far in the distance, then disap- 
peared from sight 
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THE VISION OF SIR LAUNCELOT. 

"■ ' • ' ^ ^Yie hermit, he 

Mortoise and lay 
vision appeared 
to him saying : 
"Launcelot, 
arise, and take 
the first ship 
that comes to 
you." 

He awoke and 
went to the 
strand, where he 
saw a ship with- 
it oars ; this he 
tered, but n o 
) o n e r had he 
sLcppcd upon the deck 
than he felt some holy influence over him — so 
sweet was the savor that it filled the whole ship. 
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Hoping that the Lord would guide him on his 
quest. Sir Launcelot again slept. In the morning 
when he awoke, he saw in the midst of the ship a 
rich bed on which a fair gentlewoman lay dead. 
In her right hand was a letter telling her lineage — 
she was the sister of Sir Percival. Sir Launcelot 
cared for the body until evening, then as he sat by 
the water's edge a horseman bearing a white shield 
rode up and saluted him. 

" You are welcome, fair knight," said Launcelot. 

Then the knight said : " What is your name, 
for my heart goes out to you ? " 

" My name is Launcelot du Lake," he replied. 

Then the knight of the white shield fell upon his 
knees crying : " Ah, I am Galahad, your son Gala- 
had ! I crave your blessing." 

And they made great joy between them ; Sir 
Launcelot kissed his son, and blessed him. They 
went into the ship and told each other all the ad- 
ventures that had befallen them since they left 
King Arthur's court 

When Sir Launcelot was told the tale of the 
sword, he wished to see it, and kissed the hilt and 
the pommel, saying : " Truly this is most marvel- 
lous ! " 

They dwelt in the ship a year, serving God and 
leading holy lives ; then a knight in white armor 
rode there and called Sir Galahad away that he 
might go on his quest So Galahad went to Sir 
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Launcelot — for again they were to be separated — 
and said : " Fair, sweet father, I know not when 
I shall see thee, mayhap not until I have seen the 
blessed blood of Christ." 

And a voice seemed to say ; " Pray to do well, 
for one shall never see the other in mortal flesh." 

Then Sir Launcelot prayed to the Saviour to 
preserve them and grant them the holy vision ; and 
Sir Galahad left the ship and went through the 
forest. 

Sir Launcelot stayed on the ship, sailing where- 
ever the winds bore it. One night a castle ap- 
peared in sight ; it was very rich and fair. By the 
postern gate, which opened toward the sea, Sir 
Launcelot saw two lions which guarded it, — for the 
moon gave a wonderfully clear light As he drew 
near, a voice came from the castle saying : " Launce- 
lot, enter into the castle and thou shah see thy 
heart's desire." 

Then he was filled with a great happiness, for 
he knew that his quest was accomplished, and the 
time had come for him to behold the Sangreal. 

He joyfully ran to the postern, but coming near 
the lions, he drew his sword. There seemed a hand 
lifted which struck his arm a mighty stroke, and a 
voice said; "O evil man! ever trusting more in 
thy sword than in the power and love of the holy 
Saviour." 

Sir Launcelot sheathed his sword, and making 
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the sign of the cross on his forehead, fell on his 
knees, crying : " O sweet Lord ! I thank thee that 
thou still regardest me thy servant." 

Then he entered the gate, passing by the lions, 
and went into the castle. As he walked through 
the hall he came to a gate which was closed. This 
he tried to open, but could not, yet he heard a voice 
within, marvellously sweet, singing like no earthly 
thing, but one divine. He knelt before the door 
knowing that the holy vessel was in that chamber; 
then he would have entered, but a voice said : 
" Flee, Sir Launcelot, and enter not" 

At these words all hope vanished ; again he knelt, 
saying : " O fair, sweet Lord Jesu, if ever I have 
pleased thee, I pray thee, for thy mercy's sake, 
show me that for which I so long have sought." 

Straightway the chamber door was opened, and 
odors, wondrous sweet, came out ; the room was as 
light as all the torches in the world could have 
made it, yet so soft that it seemed none too bright 
Launcelot was about to enter the chamber when a 
breath, hot as flames, smote him, and he stayed his 
feet, and looked within. On a silver table covered 
with white samite stood the Sangreal. Around the 
table were many angels : one held a burning taper ; 
another, a cross ; while another, a spear from which 
dropped blood. 

In his wonder and happiness, Sir Launcelot for- 
got that he had been forbidden to cross the thres- 
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hold, and he again stepped across — when a breath 
of fire again smote him, and he fell powerless to the 
floor. 

Then he felt many hands take him up and bear 
him from the hall, and lay him down outside the 
holy chamber. There he slept. 

On the morrow the people of the castle found 
him, and tenderly cared for him until he recovered ; 
then he put on his armor and made his way to Ar- 
thur's court He passed through many kingdoms, 
but at last he came to where he found the king and 
the queen — but many, many knights of the Round 
Table had not returned. 

All the court gladly welcomed Sir Launcelot, and 
he told them his adventures. 

" I would that all my knights were here," said 
King Arthur. 

"That will never be," said Sir Launcelot " Many 
will never come again, yet one ye shall see." 
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SIR GALAHAD ACCOM- 
PLISHES HIS QUEST. 

Sir Galahad left the ship, he rode 
on many days, but at last came to 
a monastery where lay the blind 
King Evelake. He gladly wel- 
comed Galahad, and took him in 
his arms, saying : " My gentle 
knight, servant of the Lord, long 
'. waited thy coming ! " Then King 
2 told Sir Galahad how he had 
inverted by Joseph of Arimathea ; 
was always busy in the sacred 
nd was one time so near it that the 
Lora was displeased and smote him blind. 
Then he prayed for mercy, and the Lord an- 
swered his prayer, and told him he should live until 
the coming of a knight who should restore his sight 
" Now take me in thy arms," said Evelake, "and 
I shall die in peace." 

333 
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Then Sir, Galahad embraced him, and the king's 
eyes were opened. 

" Fair Lord Jesu, suffer me to come unto thee," 
and King Evelake's soul departed. 

After this. Sir Galahad went on his way, and met 
Sir Percival, and after that Sir Bohort. They all 
rode together until they came to the sea-shore, and 
there entered a ship. In the midst was a silver 
table covered with white samite, bearing the San- 
greal. Then the knights fell on their knees and 
prayed long ; especially Sir Galahad, who prayed 
that he might pass from this world when he should 
ask. 

A voice replied ; " Galahad, thou shalt have thy 
heart's request, so that when thou desirest the 
death of thy body, thou shalt find the life of thy 
soul." 

And Sir Galahad arose, filled with a holy peace. 

Meanwhile, as they prayed, a wind drov^ the ship 
to Sarras ; here they landed, and took the Sangreal 
from the ship and brought it to the castle. Under 
the tower stood a barge which bore the body of Sir 
Percival's sister. Here the knights tenderly buried 
her, as she had requested. 

The king of Sarras had just died, and the city 
was greatly disturbed. Not knowing whom to 
choose for their king, the people came together to 
take council. In the midst of this the room became 
filled with a glowing light, brighter than mid-day, 
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and a voice bade them choose the truest knight — 
who should also be the youngest — among them. 

So Sir Galahad was made their king. He com- 
manded a marvellously beautiful chest to be made of 
precious stones ; in this was kept the SangreaL 
Before it, Sir Galahad prayed every morning and 
every evening. 

One morning, after Sir Galahad had reigned over 
the people of Sarras a year, he rose early and went 
to the sacred rooms. He saw some one kneeling 
before the chest, who said : " Come, thou servant 
of Christ, and see what thy heart desires." And Sir 
Galahad knew that his hour had come. 

" I am Joseph of Arimathea, whom the Lord sent 
to bear thee fellowship." 

Then Sir Galahad went to Sir Percival and Sir 
Bohort, and kissed and blessed them, then knelt 
to pray, saying : " Blessed Lord, I would not live 
longer unless it please thee." 

Then Sir Galahad's soul departed from his body 
and angels bore it to heaven. A hand reached 
down and took the Sangreal and the spear. Since 
that time no man has seen either on earth. 

Sir Percival and Sir Bohort gncvcd ..-.^ch for 
their gentle companion, and would have despaired 
had they not been holy men. After the body of 
Sir Galahad was buried, Sir Percival retired to a 
hermitage where he dwelt two years, then his soul 
departed from this world, and ."is body was laid to 
rest by the side of his sister, and Sir Galahad. 
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Left alone, Sir Bohort resolved to seek King 
Arthur's court, for he longed to see once more the 
faces of his fellow knights of the Round Table. So 
he took a ship and sailed from Sarras and came to 
Camelot, where great joy was made for him, for 
they thought he was dead. 

Then Sir Bohort told all his adventures, and said 
to Sir Launcelot : " Your noble son Galahad, before 
he was taken to heaven, sent his blessing to you and 
to this court, and prayed you to remember the sins 
of this world." 

At this Sir Launcelot was greatly touched and 
took Sir Bohort in his arms saying : " Gentle 
cousin I trust to God that his prayer shall avail 
much." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

QUEEN GUINEVERE IS ACCUSED OF 
TREASON. 



[E quest of the Sangreal was 

ended. Once again the knights 

lo had escaped its perils were 

sembled at the Round Table. 

nly twenty four of the one 

3red and fifty-four brave knights 

had gone on that holy quest had 

e back to King Arthur's court 

Queen Guinevere, in honor of their valor and safe 

return, made a great feast for them. Among those 

who sat to dinner were Sir Bohort, Sir Lionel, Sir 

Palamides, Sir Kay, Sir Mador, Sir Patrice — an 

Irish knight of great distinction, — Sir Gawaine and 

his brothers, and Sir Pinel le Savage. 

Sir Gawaine's seat was next to that of Queen 
Guinevere, but as Sir Pinel's seat was next, Sir 
Patrice was given Sir Gawaine's seat, for he and 
Sir Pinel were deadly enemies. 
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As they sat at the feast talking of their adven- 
tures, and speaking tenderly of the absent knights. 
Sir Patrice suddenly fell dead from his seat. AH 
of his companions gathered around him, and tried 
to restore him, but it was of no avail. Sir Patrice 
had been poisoned. Some one had committed 
treason, and as Guinevere had given the feast, she 
was suspected of having murdered Sir Patrice. 

Sir Mador, the brother of Sir Patrice, openly 
denounced the queen and demanded she should be 
punished for the crime. 

Queen Guinevere was in great sorrow, and prayed 
that some knight would do battle for her, and thus 
save her from the horrible punishment of being 
burned alive. King Arthur was greatly troubled 
and knew not what to do. All of his knights sus- 
pected the queen, yet he believed her innocent of 
so foul a deed. Even Sir Gawaine was bitter 
against the queen, for he said : " Know you well 
that I came near being slain. The poison was meant 
for me, but Sir Patrice sat in my place." 

Again and again Queen Guinevere protested 
her innocence, but Sir Mador insisted that she 
should be given up for punishment, unless a knight 
could be found who would do battle for her. 

King Arthur could not deny this demand, and 
only said : " Fair Lords, you grieve me sorely. I 
cannot do battle for my wife, and be a rightful 
judge. Some good knight, I trust, will not see her 
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burned in a wrong quarrel." But no knight would 
peril his life for the unfortunate Guinevere. She 
did not know where to turn for aid. Arthur ad- 
vised her to go to Sir Bohort, saying : " Go to that 
fair knight Sir Bohort, for he will help you for 
Launcelot's sake. It is a pity that he is not in this 
realm, for had he been, you would not be thus seek- 
ing a champion." 

So the queen with a heavy heart went to Sir 
Bohort and fell on her knees before him, begging 
him to do battle for her with Sir Mador. 

" Alas," she wept, " 1 have never offended ! I 
made the feast for good interest, never for evil. 
I pray you, Sir Bohort, have pity and do not let me 
die so shameful a death." 

Sir Bohort was much touched by her sorrow, yet 
hesitated before promising to undertake the battle. 

Just then Arthur came, and seeing the queen on 
her knees before Bohort, said : " Gentle knight, I 
am sorely grievedat my queen's wretchedness, and 
I pray you do battle for her." 

" My lord," said Sir Bohort, this is the greatest 
thing any man can require of me. If I do battle for 
the queen, I shall offend many knights of the 
Round Table. But know you well that my love for 
you is so great that 1 will undertake this for your 
queen, — unless* a better champion should offer." 

Queen Guinevere joyfully kissed Sir Bohort's 
hand, and told him that he should never regret 
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taking her part, and that he should be rewarded by 
any thing he should ask if it was in her power to 
grant it. King Arthur thanked him heartily. As 
soon as they were gone Sir Bohort put on his ar- 
mor and rode to the forest. There he met Sir 
Launcelot, who had just come to Camelot. Sir 
Launcelot was full of joy when he saw Sir Bohort, 
and e^erly inquired for the king and queen and 
all his fellowship. Then Sir Bohort told him all 
about Sir Patrice's death and the peril of Queen 
Guinevere, and that he had undertaken her cham- 
pionship. 

Sir Launcelot was very angry at Sir Mador, and 
requested Sir Bohort to let him do battle for the 
unhappy queen, but Sir Bohort refused, saying : " I 
will deal with Sir Mador. Doubt you my strength ? " 

And they rode back to the castle. When it was 
noised about the court that Sir Bohort was to do 
battle for the queen, the knights of the Round Ta- 
ble were greatly surprised, while many were very 
angry, for they all thought that the queen had done 
treason. But Sir Bohort always said to them : " It 
were shame to thus treat our noble Arthur's queen." 

Sir Gawaine said : " We love and honor our king 
as much as you do, but we love not Guinevere, for 
she is false at heart" 

The days passed on, until it was soon time for 
the trial to take place. On the evening before the 
battle. Queen Guinevere went to Sir Bohort and 
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asked him if he were still of the same mind, and if 
he still wished to do battle for her. Sir Bohort told 
the queen that he would not fail her, and cheered 
her the best he might 

In the morning, the king and queen with the 
knights and ladies of the court went to the field at 
Winchester. 

When they had all found their places, a fire was 
kindled around the great iron stake, for the queen 
would be burned if Sir Mador vanquished Sir Bo- 
hort. 

And there was much weeping by the lords and 
ladies. 

When the heralds blew their trumpets, Sir Mador, 
all in shining armor, rode into the midst and took 
the oath that Queen Guinevere treacherously pois- 
oned his brother Sir Patrice, and that he would 
prove it by conflict. 

" If the queen has a champion let him come forth 
if he dare," cried Sir Mador. 

Then Sir Bohort entered the list and made ready 
to do battle with Sir Mador. King Arthur em- 
braced and blessed Sir Bohort, and the knights 
stood face to face prepared to rush together, 
when in dashed a knight dressed in white armor 
and mounted on a snow-white horse. His visor 
was down, but the bearing of his head was so firm 
and majestic that they all knew he was no common 
knight ; a sword hung about his neck and he bore 
a strange shield. 
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The bold Sir Mador was seized with an un- 
accountable fear, and King Arthur said : " If our 
noble Launcelot were in this realm, I should think 
this unknown knight none other than he." 

The knights rode to the end of the lists and 
dressed their spears, then ran together. The un- 
known knight struck a mighty biow against the 
shield of Sir Mador who rushed furiously to battle, 
but his lance was shivered by the first blow. Then 
Sir Mador sprang to his feet, grasped his sword, 
and demanded that the knight should do him bat- 
tle on foot. So they fought from noon till eve ; 
then the unknown knight smote Mador on the 
helm and nearly killed him ; but with mighty force 
he struck the unknown knight and wounded him in 
his thigh. That was Sir Mador's last stroke that 
day, for the knight dealt him such a blow that he 
fell to the ground and begged for his life. This 
was granted on the condition that Sir Mador would 
freely forgive the queen, which he gladly agreed. 

"Then our quarrel is over," said the unknown 
knight, and lifted Sir Mador, and owned that he 
was a mighty adversary. The king went to the 
unknown knight to thank him, and do him honor 
for his great service, and begged him to unloose 
his helm that he might see who had so perilled 
his life for the wretched queen. This the knight 
did, and Sir Launcelot stood before the king and 
queen. 
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When Queen Guinevere saw that the knight who 
had rescued her was Sir Launcelot, she fell on her 
knees before him and wept for joy and sorrow: 
joy that he had returned again to court, and sor- 
row for her past unkindness to him. All the 
knights and ladies of the court made great joy, 
'and welcomed Sir Launcelot, — except Sir Modred 
and Sir Agravaine, who ever afterward plotted for 
his downfall. 

When they had again assembled at the Round 
Table to celebrate the rescue of the queen, there 
came a damsel to them who told the king that Sir 
Pinel was guilty of Sir Patrice's death ; that he 
had intended to slay Sir Gawaine, and so had poi- 
soned an apple, but as Sir Patrice sat next to the 
queen he had taken the fruit prepared for Gawaine. 

This greatly shamed Sir Mador, and he was 
heartily sorry for the misery he had caused Guine- 
vere, and prayed daily for her forgiveness, which 
the queen granted. 

Sir Patrice was buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
on the tomb was written ; " Here lies Sir Patrice of 
Ireland, slain by Sir Pinel le Savaged 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE TOURNAMENT AT WINCHESTER. 

THE clear note of tlie bugle waked the slumber- 
ing hills of Camelot ; the echoes were thrown 
back to the forests in the valley below, and every tree 
leaf thrilled in expectation. The lords looked out 
of the windows of their grim old castles ; the yeo- 
men rested a moment from their labor to listen. 

" A solemn festival and tournament at Winches- 
ter, where the king and knights of the Round Ta- 
ble will joust with any who come," cried the herald 
of the king, and on he galloped. 
834 
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The news flew through all the realm and great 
were the preparations. There would be gathered 
the beauty and strength of Arthur's court ; fair 
women and brave knights, each intent on new 
conquest 

Nine years ago, when King Arthur was riding 
through a dark forest, his horse stumbled, and there 
rolled in the path a crown, set with nine large dia- 
monds. This crown, belonged to an unfortunate 
king, who was killed in these woods by his brother, 
who had usurped the throne. Many years it had 
been here, and no one knew what had become ot 
the rich gems. King Arthur thought : " These 
jewels whereupon I chanced, divinely, are for the 
kingdoms, not the kings — for public use."* So he 
gave one, each year, to him that proved himself 
mightiest in the Winchester f tournament, and at 
each joust, for eight years. Sir Launcelot had won a 
diamond, until now butane, the largest, was left. 

But this year Sir Launcelot, loth to leave the 
queen, lingered long at court, and thought : " What 
matters it ? I never yet have been overcome by 
mortal knight. Let some one m.ore eager for the 
prize win it, and I will stay by the queen, for she is 
not able to go to the tourney." As the time for the 
contest drew nigh, and Launcelot had seen all the 
knights of the Round Table go forth to joust, the 
old spirit and love for battle returned ; he put on his 

* Tennyson. \ Winchester is the same place as Cainelot. 
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armor, mounted his horse, and rode towards Win- 
chester. At nightfall he saw the turrets of an old 
castle, the Castle of Shalott* Here Sir Launcelot 
thought he would ask shelter for the coming night, 
so rode to the gate. 

The lord of the castle asked not his name, but 
judging from his bearing that he was no common 
knight, welcomed him and offered whatever hospi- 
tality the castle held. The old lord had two sons 
who had intended to ride on the morrow to the 
joust, but one, Sir Torre, was still suffering from a 
wound given him a few weeks before while doing 
battle. 

A fair daughter — Elaine, the lily maid of Astolot — 
was the old father's sweetest companion; she came 
forward to welcome to Shalott the new-arrived 
guest In the evening many stories of joust and 
tourney were told in the great hall, and Elaine now 
paled at some bold adventure, now blushed as the 
unknown knight's glance fell upon her. 

On the morrow Sir Launcelot craved permission 
to bear Sir Lavaine company to the tournament, 
and he also asked that he might wear the simple 
armor of the wounded brother. 

" Most honorably you will wear it, well I know," 
said the old lord, " but I pray you, tell me by 
what name you are known ? " "I come from 
Arthur's court," replies Sir Launcelot, "that is all. 

* Shalolt is supposed (o be Guildfoid. 
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My shield to those who know me tells the rest, so 
I beg you let me leave it here, and let me go forth 
unknown to battle." 

He gave his shield to Elaine ; she took it to 
her own chamber tower and tenderly guarded it 
Then she came to Launcelot, and blushing, begged 
him to wear a favor at the tournament. Sir Launce- 
lot looked at her, and half surprised at the new 
beauty in her fair face, kissed her as if she were a 
child, and said : " Sweet maid, never before at any 
tilt or tourney have I worn favor of any woman, 
but since you ask, let me put your token in my 
helm, and wear it." 

She, not daring to meet those wondrous eyes, 
looked down and gave him a red sleeve em- 
broidered with pearls. Sir Launcelot smiled and 
said, " I never did this for any maid living," then 
rode away. Elaine ran to the gate and stood, 
while the light wind tossed her fair hair about her 
happy face, watching the knights until she could 
see only a speck of armor flashing in the sun. 
Then she went to her chamber and wondered at 
the story of the shield : " Now made a pretty his- 
tory to herself, of every dint a sword had beaten in 
it, and every scratch a lance had made upon it 
. . . and so she lived in fantasy." 

Meanwhile Sir Launcelot and Sir Lavaine rode 
on, and at noon came to the field where the tourna- 
ment was held. Already the jousts had begun, and, 
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Sir Launcelot, seeing one side beaten back, dashed 
into the thickest of the contest. 

He smote down Sir Kay, Sir Griflet, and many 
others, so that the knights began to say, "Who is 
that knight dressed in plain armor of knighthood ? " 
Earls, barons, and knights ! none could equal the 
strokes of Sir Launcelot 

" My lord," said Sir Gawaine to King Arthur, 
" who is yonder knight ? " 

" I know who he is," said Arthur, " but I will not 
name him." 

The ladies began to whisper at his marvellous 
deeds of arms, and one said, " Is this not the brave 
Launcelot ?" 

"Who ever has seen Launcelot wearing a lady's 
favor ? " replied another. 

So the day wore on and Sir Lavaine overthrew 
Sir Lucan and Sir Belvidere, and many sad strokes 
were given. Then the knights came together and 
opposed Sir Launcelot and Sir Lavaine ; most val- 
iantly they parried the thrusts and struck down 
many knights. At last Sir Bohort smote Sir 
Launcelot such a blow that his spear went through 
the shield, then broke, leaving the iron head in Sir 
LauQcelot's side. 

When Sir Lavaine saw Sir Launcelot fall, he 
rushed at the King of Scots, and struck him to the 
earth, then bore Launcelot to his horse. Again Sir 
Launcelot fought with mighty vigor, and struck 
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down Sir Bohort, Sir Hector, Sir Lionel, and 
thirty knights. The prize was awarded to the 
knight with the red sleeve and the white shield. 
And Sir Launcelot said to Sir Lavaine : " Ah ! I 
have dearly bought the prize, I fear, for I am sore 
wounded." 

Then they rode away quickly and came to a 
hermitage where they prayed to be cared for. 

The hermit asked the name of the wounded 
knight, but Sir Lavaine only said : " We come from 
the tournament, where we have opposed brave 
knights." 

But the hermit looked closely at Sir Launcelot 
and recognized him by a scar on the cheek. 

"Alas!" he said, "why hide your name from 
me ? I know that you are Sir Launcelot, the noblest 
knight in the world." 

"Since you know me," said Launcelot, "I pray 
you help me, for I am near death." 

So the hermit laid Sir Launcelot on a couch 
and cared for his wound. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a wUlow left afloat, 
And roundabout the prow she wrote, 
Tht Lady 0/ Shahtt. 

— Tennyson. 

;r Sir Launcelot had ridden away 
with Sir Lavaine, some of the knights 
rent to King Arthur and told him 
that the knight of the red sleeve 
had fled and left his prize, for he 
was sore wounded. 

" By my faith t " cried the king, 
vould that he be found, for he seems 
1 most noble knight — truly another 
lot." 

must be found ! " said Sir Gawaine, 

would be a great pity to have so 

uidvc d knight die." 

" Go, Gawaine." said the king ; " go find the 

knight, for mayhap he lies uncared-for. Take the 

diamond and give it to him, for most worshipfully 

he won it, and bring us word about him. Make 

haste, and return not till he is found." 
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So Sir Gawaine and his squire rode through the 
woods of Camelot, but for six days found no trace 
of the wounded knight At last they came to the 
Castle of Shalott, and then sought news of the two 
knights who bore while shields. 

" Ah," cried Elaine, " that is he ! I know he is a 
most worshipful knight ; but what news from 
Camelot ? " 

" The one that wore a favor in his helmet — a red 
sleeve fancifully embroidered — was borne down in 
the thickest of the charge, and went away sorely 
wounded. It is he we seek. He won the prize 
which I bring for him." 

"Alasl now heavy is my heart"; and Elaine 
told Sir Gawaine how this knight had come to 
Shalott, but told not his name, for he greatly de- 
sired to remain unknown ; so he had borrowed her 
brother's armor, and left his own shield in her care. 

'* Go fetch it quickly," said Gawaine. And 
Elaine ran to her chamber and brought the shield 
to him. When she had taken off the covering. Sir 
Gawaine said : " Fair maid, this is the shield of the 
great Launcelot We guessed 't was he, but never 
before had he worn a lady's favor. If he is your 
love, you love the most honorable knight in the 
realm ; but much I fear that you will not see him 
again in this world ! I will not tarry longer, for it 
will be better for you to find him. Take the dia- 
mond, for if he loves you it will be sweeter to have 
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It from your own fair hand. Farewell ; God speed 
your quest ! " And Sir Gawaine rode back to Ar- 
thur's court and told his adventure. 

" Launcelot ! our Launcelot ! " cried the knights. 
" Launcelot wearing a lady's favor ! Does Launce- 
lot love the Lady of Shalott ? " 

3o they talked, and the tale went through the 
castle, and the knights drank to the health of Sir 
Launcelot and the Lady of Shalott. 

Queen Guinevere was very angry, and called Sir 
Launcelot a traitor, and vowed vengeance against 
the unhappy maid. 

But Elaine, unconscious of the wonder she had 
caused, was riding through Astolot searching for 
her wounded knight When she found him, so ill 
and wan, she swooned away ; but her brother 
lifted her up, and Launcelot kissed her, and said : 
" Fair child, this only gives me pain to see you 
grievt." 

Then Elaine watched and tended Sir Launcelot 
by night and by day, never leaving until he was 
nearly welL Never was one more gently cared 
for than Sir Launcelot, and he grew to love Elaine, 
and listen for her step ; but he loved her only as a 
fair child, or one bound to him by ties of common 
blood, while she loved him with a " love that was 
her dpom." 

Many times the image of Queen Guinevere came 
to Launcelot and bound him to the old love -, then 
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if it happened that Elaine spoke he would answer 
not, but let her prattle on. So Elaine saw and 
knew that her love was hopeless, and she would 
roam through the fields or the forest, crying: 
" Alas, it is vain ! he will not love me, and I must 
die ! " 

In a few days Sir Launcelot was strong enough 
to be carried to the Castle of Shalott, where he 
stayed until he was all healed, then rode away to 
Camelot 

When he had gone, Elaine could neither eat nor 
sleep. So she faded away, and when she felt that 
her end was near, she sent for her holy father and 
was shrived, and told him it was for love of Launce- 
lot that she was dying. 

Then she called her father and brothers to her, 
and said ; " Sweet brothers, and my dear father, it 
is but a little time ago when I seemed a happy, care- 
less child. Well may you say; ' Is this our Elaine?' 
Now grant my last wish, I am far too ill to bear 
more disappointment. Write a letter as I wish, and 
place it in my hand, that even in death I may take 
it to Sir Launcelot Nay ! blame him not ; he is 
noble even though he loves the queen. 

" When I am dead, put on me my richest robes ; 
then take me to the river, and lay me in a barge 
that is covered with black samite. 

" Many times I have dreamed of going to court, 
and now I shall go in state." 
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All this her father promised to do, and when she 
was dead they did as she had asked, and placed her 
in the barge. 

An old man steered the barge, and slowly, like a 
shadow, they floated down to Camelot 

******* 

That very day Sir Launcelot desired to see the 
queen, for she had treated him most scornfully 
since his return, and brooded over her fancied hurt 
So he went to Guinevere before the queen, and 
gave her the last dearly bought diamond. 

She only said ; " Not for me are these gifts. 
Take them to her — the lily maid of Astolot, — for 
perchance she may be pining for you." 

And Sir Launcelot turned sorrowfully to the 
window, and looking out saw a rich barge floating 
silently down the river. 

He went to the shore, and found the dead 
Elaine, smiling as sweetly as though she slept. 

Then the knights of the Round Table gently 
bore her to the castle and laid her on the queen's 
bed, and the queen herself pitied her sad fate. 

In her hand Sir Launcelot found the letter, and 
gave it to the king, who broke the seal. 

" My most noble lord. Sir Launcelot, I come to 
take a last farewell of you. I loved you well, but 
my love has been my death, for you loved me not 
Therefore to our gracious queen and all the fair la- 
dles of the court, I make moan and pray your pity. 
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*' Pray for my soul. Sir Launcelot, for thou art 
peerless." 

And all the lords and ladies wept for Elaine, and 
Guinevere said : " See how sweet is her sleep ! " 

Then Sir Launcelot said to King Arthur : "My 
most noble lord, right sorrowful am I, for what you 
have read is true. I pray you now to see that she 
is buried richly." 

In the morning King Arthur and all his knights 
of the Round Table, with Queen Guinevere and 
her ladies, sadly followed the body of the fair 
Elaine to the cathedral ; there it was laid on the 
richest shrine, and mass was done. 

The king said : " Carve her tomb richly. Let 
the shield of Sir Launcelot lie at her feet, and on it 
let the story of her dolorous journey be written." 

Then amid the grandest ceremonies and the 
sweetest music, Elaine was laid low in her tomb. 

" Launcelot mused a little space ; 
He said : ' She has a lovely face ; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 
The Lady of Shalott.' " 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

SIR AGRAVAINE'S 
TREASON. 



u the knights were sitting 
T, Sir Agravaine exclaim- 
wonder that it does not 
IS all to see our noble king 
sd by his queen ! " 
Sir Gawaine reproached 
ying : " My brother Agra- 
pray you not to make our 
king more trouble, for we 
assist you." 

lodred was only too glad 
1.U aimck the queen, or do any 
thing that would hurt the king, for he was Arthur's 
nephew, and greatly desired the throne. " I will 
help you, Sir Agravaine," he said, " for, since the 
death of the maid Elaine, our court is disgraced." 

Sir Gareth and Sir Gaheris were very angry at 
these remarks, and advised these knights by their 
holy vows not to interfere with the queen or bring 
sorrow to the king. But this caution was not 
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heeded, and Sir Agravaine brought a charge of 
treason against Queen Guinevere. Again she was 
condemned to be burned, and again Sir Launcelot 
rescued her. This only served to make more ill 
feeling, and the Round Table no longer saw the 
happy, peaceful gatherings of old. 

The king was greatly moved by this misfortune, 
for he now feared that his realm was doomed, for 
quarrels and wars must come of such ill-will. 

Even Sir Gawaine deserted the queen's cause, and 
cherished bitter hatred towards Sir Launcelot, for 
he had fatally wounded Sir Gareth and Sir Gaheris 
while doing battle for the queen. Sir Gawaine went 
to the king, crying : " O King Arthur ! My noble 
uncle ! great grief has come to me. My brothers 
are slain ! Bear witness that, as I hold my knight- 
hood, I will never fail Sir Launcelot until one of 
us has slain the other." 

The king grieved much at this new calamity. It 
was sad indeed to have such discord come to his 
court after the many years of such sweet fellow- 
ship, for he had loved Launcelot as a brother ; yet 
he knew of the love between him and Guinevere. 
"Alas! alas!" he wept. "Woe is now come to 
our happy realm ! Alas that Sir Launcelot and I 
should ever come to war ! Ah ! Agravaine, Agra- 
vaine ! Jesu forgive you for the evil you have 
caused." 

Then the king, yet unwillingly, but persuaded by 
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Sir Gawaine, sent letters throughout Britain, sum- 
moning to court all the knights-errant Then were 
there gloomy forebodings. But all the dukes, earls, 
lords, and knights were assembled at Camelot, and 
a war was proclaimed against Sir LaunceloL 

The king's forces were too great for Sir Launce- 
lot and his men to encounter in battle ; so he with- 
drew to his own castle, and there defended himself 
the best he was able. 

Then the king, with his vast host, laid siege to 
the walls of the castle ; but Sir Launcelot would 
not do battle or allow his knights to fight against 
their lord. King Arthur. 

One day Sir Launcelot came to the walls and 
said ; " My noble king, it is vain for you to do this 
siege, for it will bring only dishonor. If I should 
come out this war would soon be ended." 

" Come forth if you dare," said Arthur. 

" God forbid that I should ever encounter my 
king ! " replied Sir Launcelot. 

" Fie upon such fair language ! " Arthur ex- 
claimed. "You have dishonored my queen, and I 
shall ever be your enemy." 

" And you have slain my brother and my uncle," 
said Sir Gawaine, " and I shall make war upon you 
as long as 1 live." 

Then Sir Launcelot wept sorrowfully, and said 
to Arthur : " My most noble lord and king, my 
heart is heavy at these cruel words. As for my 
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gentle queen, many times you have consented to 
have her burned, but I have saved her life. At 
such times you have loved me, and promised ever 
to be a good lord to me. I have done many bat- 
tles for this fair realm— and now we meet most sor- 
rowfully, it seems to me. Yet I shall do battle with 
you for the honor of Queen Guinevere, for the 
quarrel is a most shameful one. Take her to you, 
my lord, for she is fair, true, and good." 

King Arthur was much moved by these noble 
words, but Sir Gawaine still demanded vengeance, 
and swore he would make war to the end. 

When Sir Launcelot's knights heard this dis- 
pute they urged him to do battle, and put his ene- 
mies to shame. 

" Alas ! " he said ; " I am loth to ride forth to 
battle, but there seems no other way to end this 
wretched quarrel." 

Then Sir Launcelot charged his knights to re- 
frain from doing battle with King Arthur or Sir 
Gawaine, and to always save their lives if possible. 
So rode out to the field. 

Terrible was the scene ! terrible the slaughter ! 

Sir Lionel was struck through the side by the 
cruel spear of Sir Gawaine. Ever did Sir Launce- 
lot avoid the king, but King Arthur followed Sir 
Launcelot to slay him — who even then would not 
defend himself. 

Sir Bohort, fearing that the king would slay Sir 
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Launcelot, drew his sword and struck such a blow 
that Arthur fell from his horse. Then Sir Bohort 
rushed to him, crying to Sir Launcelot "that he 
would end this dishonorable conflict." 

" Not so," said Launcelot. " I will never see my 
king slain while I can protect him." And he leaped 
from his horse and tenderly lifted up the fallen king 
saying; "In God's love and mercy, cease this 
strife ! " 

King Arthur looked at Sir Launcelot and spoke 
not, but weeping, rode away. 

The battle for that day was ended, for neither 
side had heart to continue it. They withdrew and 
buried their dead. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

SIR LAUNCELOT AND 

KING ARTHUR. 

ING Arthur was so touched 

by Sir Launcelot's generosity 

that he sorely regretted having 

demanded a conflict, andgrieved 

that the war had even begun. 

But it was too late to end hos- 

ties, so the next day's sun 

tked down upon another battle. 

Sir Bohort led Sir Launcelot's men, and Sir Ga- 

waine, the host of King Arthur. They saw each 

other and plunged forward, each determined to slay 

the other. So heavy were their strokes that both 

knights were wounded. 

Sir Launcelot, seeing Sir Bohort's peril, rode up 
and took him to the castle to be cared for. 

" Alas ! I have no heart to fight against the king 
who knighted me," sadly cried Sir Launcelot 

It was of no avail. The slaughter went on till 
eventide ; then Sir Launcelot had the better of 
King Arthur's men, but he gallantly withdrew, and 
suffered his enemy to do the same. 
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Sir Gawaine had been wounded, and his men 
were much discouraged. 

Just now the Pope interfered. He had heard of 
this unhappy strife, and grieved much, for h i loved 
both King Arthur and Sir Launcelot. So he or- 
dered that the war should cease for a year, and that 
in the meantime Arthur should forgive the queen 
and make peace with Sir Launcelot, 

Sir Launcelot joyfully welcomed this decree, and 
returned with his companions to Camelot. 

But Sir Gawaine still treated him most shame- 
fully, and ever refused to make peace. He even 
sought to quarrel with him before all the knights. 

Then Sir Launcelot said : " If you were not so 
angry you would remember that I have done you 
better service than any other knight. I have often 
rescued you when you were near being slain. I 
have saved your brother Gaheris. I never slew him 
nor Sir Gareth by my will. It seems to me that 
you do yourself dishonor." 

Then Sir Gawaine said : " Sir Launcelot, I will 
never forgive you for causing the death of my 
brother and my uncle. , The Pope has charged 
King Arthur to be at peace with you ; therefore 
you are safe in this realm. But were it not for the 
Pope's orders I would do battle, and wherever you 
go when you leave here, I shall follow and find 
you." Then Sir Launcelot sighed and wept 

"Alas! it grieves me much to leave this realm 
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that I have loved so dear. Truly, I repent that I 
ever came here to be thus undeservedly and cause- 
lessly banished. But fortune is so variable and its 
wheel so mutable, that there is no constant abiding." 
Sir Launcelot turned to Queen Guinevere and said : 
"My gentle lady, I must now leave this court and 
you forever to seek adventure in my own lands. I 
beseech you to pray for me and hear me not lightly 
spoken of without espousing my cause. If ever 
you need my help I pray you send for me." Then 
he kissed her and turned to the court, say- 
ing : " Now, if any of you in this court dare say 
the queen is not true to King Arthur, I defy him ! " 

But none of them dared speak gainst the queen, 
and Sir Launcelot departed from the court forever. 
Thus he rode away from the Joyous Garde, and 
ever afterwards called it the Dolorous Garde. 

All the people, the king, the dukes, the earls, 
the barons, the knights, the ladies, — all wept, and 
there was no one who was not weeping to see so 
noble a knight go from them, except Sir Gawaine. 
During all that year he cherished bitter hatred 
against Sir Launcelot, and when the time of peace 
was over he had again persuaded King Arthur to 
call together a mighty host to go over the sea and 
make war upon Sir Launcelot They burned his 
lands and laid siege to his castles, yet Sir Launce- 
lot made no attempt to defend himself; his faith- 
ful knights seeing this course would only be his 
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ruin, came and begged him to do battle, for this 
courtesy brought nothing but sorrow. 

But Sir Launcelot put off his knights, and sen' a 
damsel to the king with a message desiring peace, 
" for that was always better than war," he said. 

When the damsel came to King Arthur, Sir 
Gawaine heard the message, and only scorned it, 
and led his army to Sir Launcelot's castle and cried 
in a loud voice : " False traitor ! where art thoj ? 
Why dost thou hide in thy walls like a coward ?" 

This made Sir Launcelot's men very angry, and 
they urged him to defend his honor and punish Sir 
Gawaine. 

" God help me ! " said Sir Launcelot ; " I will not 
be a recreant knight, but will defend myself." 
Then he put on his armor, and led his men forth to 
battle. Both armies faced each other, and a cove- 
nant was made that Sir Gawaine and Sir Launcelot 
should do battle, and that no man should interfere 
until one of them be overcome. 

As they were armed and ready for the en- 
counter, they came together with such force that 
their horses fell. Then both knights leaped from 
their saddles, drew their swords, and fought till all 
men marvelled at their endurance. So they fought 
until noon, when Sir Launcelot gave Sir Gawaine so 
mighty a stroke that he almost fell. Sir Gawaine 
looked eagerly at Sir Launcelot to see where his 
body was least protected, and gave a blow upon his 
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belt, the sword struck through the belt, through 
the coat of mail, and wounded Sir Launcelot ; 
when Sir Gawaine raised his arm to strike again 
he clasped only the hilt, for his sword was shivered 
in his hand. Weak from the blow Sir Launcelot 
had given him. Sir Gawaine fell ; Sir Launcelot 
stepped back, for he thought it not honorable to 
slay him. 

" Why turn from me, traitor ? Slay me, coward, 
for I shall do battle with you when I am whole ! " 
said Sir Gawaine. 

" Well you know that I never struck a fallen 
knight." And Sir Launcelot went sorrowfully back 
to his army. 

Sir Gawaine was taken to King Arthur's pavilion, 
where his wounds were cared for. When he re- 
covered and was able to ride his horse, he went to 
Sir Launcelot and again called him to do battle 
with him. Again they met upon the field. 

They rested their spears and rushed together. 
Sir Gawaine's lance was broken, and he received 
such a blow on the helm from Sir Launcelot that 
he fell fainting to the ground. He was tenderly 
cared for by King Arthur. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE DEATH OF KING ARTHUR. 

" So all day long the noise of balUe roll'd 
Among the mountains by the winter sea, 
Until King Arthur's Table, man by man. 
Had fallen in Lyonese abont their lord. King ArtluiT.' 



Hus Arthur fought against Sir 
Launcelot, but before the strug- 
e was ended the king received 
;ws from Britain which made him 
en there with all his host. 
>ir Modred had usurped the 
ne ; he had been left in posses- 
of the crown during King Ar- 
thur's absence from the realm. This only made 
the wicked Modred more ambitious ; so he wrote 
letters to the knights and barons in Britain, saying 
that their lord, King Arthur, had been slain by 
Launcelot while doing battle with him, and the 
king wished him to receive the throne. Then Mo- 
dred called all these lords and barons together and 
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made a parliament ; his coronation took place at 
Canterbury, where he made a feast which lasted 
fifteen days. After these rejoicings he went back 
to Winchester and began to sue for the favor of 
Queen Guinevere, saying he should wed her and 
she should still be their queen. 

This was not very welcome news to many of the 
knights who disliked Guinevere, remembering that 
she had already brought war and trouble to the 
realm, and, furthermore, Modred had always been 
the first to accuse her of treason. 

The poor queen was very unhappy, and resolved 
that she would never wed Sir Modred ; yet she 
agreed with him in all his plans, but secretly sent a 
message to Sir Launcelot, begging him to again 
rescue her. To deceive Sir Modred, she told him 
that she wished to go to London to buy her bridal 
robes ; this the new-crowned king willingly permit- 
ted. But alas for Modred, his trust in Guinevere 
lost him Britain's throne ! No sooner had she 
arrived in London than she went to the Tower, 
filled it with provisions for herself and her guards, 
— then in great haste sent another message to Sir 
Launcelot. 

When Launcelot received the queen's message he 
was greatly troubled, for now he knew the end of 
Arthur's reign was not far off ; this indeed might be 
the end of the Table Round, which, though banished 
from, he loved and remembered most tenderly. 
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But for King Arthur's anger, he could offer to 
lead his army to aid in subduing that traitor Mo- 
dred, and rescue Queen Guinevere from her unhappy 
fate. Now he could only send a letter to the king, 
telling him of the misfortune that had come to his 
fair kingdom, and of the trouble that had befallen 
his wretched queen. 

This generosity touched King Arthur, and he 
longed to send for Launcelot, make peace, and 
once more be as brothers. This proposal made 
Sir Gawaine so angry that Arthur gave up all 
thought of reconciliation, and with heavy heart and 
many sad forebodings led his army to the ship and 
sailed for his native country. 

Meanwhile, Modred heard of the queen's treach- 
ery. But he was not to be baffled, and sent loving 
messages to Guinevere, and begged her to wed 
him ; this she scornfully refused to do, saying she 
would sooner slay herself than reign with him. 
Modred hesitated no longer, but gathered together 
his army and laid siege to the Tower. In the midst 
of warfare he received word that King Arthur 
with all his army was on his way to Britain to re- 
cover the throne. Once more he begged the queen 
to have pity and come from the Tower ; again she 
refused. 

Then Modred hastened to his castle, sent such 
messages to his subjects as he hoped would draw 
them to his side, and prepared for war. 
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When King Arthur with his men landed at 
Dover, he was met by Modred at the head of a 
large army. For, shame to the people of Britain, 
they had deserted their noble Arthur — their king 
who loved them tenderly, and had labored only for 
good — and, like small things blown about in a 
breeze, had drifted to the side of Modred. 

This lack of trust cruelly wounded the heart of 
King Arthur, and he said : " Alas, my people ! This 
is a most unhappy day for your king ! " 

But always brave, he lacked not courage ; so 
he launched his boats to land his men. Sir 
Modred did all in his power to prevent the landing 
of Arthur's men, and was the first to draw his 
sword. In the contest which followed Sir Gawaine 
was struck through the helm, and was wounded in 
the forehead. There, half dead, lying in the boat, 
King Arthur found him. 

" Oh, my noble Gawaine ! my sister's son ! " wept 
Arthur. " Here thou liest, the man I love most. 
You and Sir Launcelot 1 have always loved, — and 
my people tenderly. Now my Guinevere is lost ! 
Wherefore is all my earthly joy gone from me ? " 

" My noble uncle, death is nigh upon me. It is 
all through my own wilfulness that I am brought 
here. I am struck on the old wound that Sir 
Launcelot gave me, and I feel that I must die. I 
would that he were now here with us, for 1 am the 
cause of this most wretched war. So I beseech 
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you, fair uncle, bring me my pen and paper that I 
may write to Launcelot a letter with my own hands." 

So Sir Gawaine dying, wrote : " My noble Launce- 
lot, flower of all knights, I, Sir Gawaine, greet 
thee. Know you that I am smitten on the old 
wound, and am brought near death ; so I wish the 
world to know it was through my own wilfulness, 
and not your deserving. I pray you. Sir Launce- 
lot, come to this land and see my tomb, and pray 
for my soul. Also, for the love of our gentle Ar- 
thur, tarry not. Make haste, and tarry not ; rescue 
him from that traitor Modred, who has falsely 
crowned himself king of Britain." 

When Gawaine finished writing he prayed King 
Arthur to always cherish Sir Launcelot. And Sir 
Gawaine wept, and King Arthur wept, and kissed 
him tenderly. 

At eventide Sir Gawaine's spirit left his body, 
and the king gently laid him in the Dover chapel, 
which is in the castle. 

Morning came. A terrible battle took place, 
and the knights on both sides sternly faced each 
other, but at night many lay slain. King Arthur's 
men had put those of Modred to flight. Then 
the king searched for the fallen, tenderly cared for 
the wounded, and buried the dead. 

Sir Modred went about raising as large an army 
as possible ; but many, remembering their old love 
for Arthur, were ashamed of their treachery, and 
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came to his side, begging for forgiveness. A day 
was set for the final battle ; it was to be fought by 
the seaside near Salisbury. 

The night before the battle King Arthur dreamed 
a wonderful dream. It seemed to him that he sat 
upon a chair covered with a marvellously wrought 
gold cloth, which was made fast to a wheel ; under 
him were black waters hissing and foaming with 
serpents and all kinds of foul beasts most horrible. 
While he looked down into this seething abyss, the 
wheel turned, and he fell among these hideous 
beasts, which tore him limb from limb. 

With a cry for help he awoke. When he again 
slept another vision came to him ; this time Sir 
Gawaine, with many fair ladies, stood before him. 

" Welcome, my nephew ! " he cried. " I thought 
you were dead, but it gives me great joy to see you 
here ; but who are all these gentle ladies ? " 

" My noble uncle," replied Gawaine, " these are 
ladies for whom I did battle, and because 1 fought 
in a righteous cause they have given me the grace 
to come hither to warn you of the evil that will 
befall you if you fight on the morrow with Modred. 
I beseech you delay, or you will be slain. Already 
Sir Launcelot is gathering an army, and will come 
within a month, and rescue you most worshipfuUy 
from that traitor, whom he will slay." 

Then Sir Gawaine and all the ladies vanished. 
King Arthur awoke and pondered long upon his 
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dreams. He was greatly troubled, for he feared 
that the chair covered with gold was his throne; 
the wheel that of fortune, always turning ; and now 
he would be plunged into the deep, dark waters. 

As soon as the gray dawn crept into his tent he 
arose and went to the priest to tell him his vision. 
Then he sent for his nobles, who advised him to 
make peace with Modred for a month. To this 
Modred agreed. So they were to meet to pledge 
themselves to the treaty, before which each had 
warned his army to come to battle fiercely should 
they see a sword drawn. 

As the king rode to Modred's tent there came 
from the heath-bush an adder, which stung Arthur's 
foot He drew his sword to slay it, when both 
armies, seeing the drawn sword, blew the trumpet 
signal for battle and rushed together furiously. 

" Alas, this woful day ! " sorrowfully cried Ar- 
thur. But it was too late to stay the battle ; so he 
rode through his ranks cheering his men, urging 
them to fight most nobly. They put forth all their 
strength, and the two armies encountered each other 
fiercely, but for many hours neither were victorious. 

Arthur still cheered his men, and in his glittering 
armor shone like a star. Thus they fought all day 
long, while many fell wounded by the whizzing 
spears and keen-edged swords. When night came 
Arthur looked over the field and saw nearly all his 
knights lying dead around him. 
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" Jesu have mercy ! " he cried. " Alas, this un- 
happy day ! O that I might take vengeance on 
that most murderous traitor, and pay him dearly 
for the brave Icnights who have fallen here ! " 

As he looked about him he saw Modred standing 
by a great heap of his slain. 

" Now give me my spear," he said to Sir Belvi- 
dere, " and I will slay that traitor ! " 

" Nay. my lord, 1 beseech you to let pass this 
day, for remember well thy dream." 

" Betide me life, betide me death ! " answered 
Arthur. " 1 shall not let him escape my hands." 

He followed the bloody path strewn with his 
gallant knights, and rushed upon Modred, crying: 
" Die, traitor ! for now is thine end come ! " 

Arthur smote him under the shield and thrust 
the spear through his body. 

When Sir Modred felt this was his death-wound 
he struck with mighty strength a blow on Arthur's 
helm, so that It pierced the visor and wounded his 
head. 

Modred fell dead to the earth, and such darkness 
came upon Arthur that he swooned. 

Sir Belvidere and Sir Lucan gently lifted their 
wounded king and carried him to a chapel by the 
seaside. The cool breath of the sea revived him. 
As Arthur lay there listening to the roll of the 
waves, he thought of the Lady of the Lake, and 
remembered that he had promised to return to her 
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his Excalibur when he should have done with it 
He called Sir Belvidere and Sir Lucan to him and 
asked to be borne to the water's edge. As they 
lifted him, Sir Lucan swooned, for he had been 
sorely wounded. 

" Alas ! " said Arthur, " that so brave a knight 
should die for my sake ! Jesu have mercy on his 
soul ! " And the king and Sir Belvidere wept for 
the death of Sir Lucan. 

"O my Belvidere ! my noble knight ! The time 
of my death fast approaches me. Never more shall 
I behold the fields of knights of the Table Round. 
They, the men I love, fell fighting for their king 
and my lost realm ; and now they sleep an iron 
sleep. But we must leave this sorrowing ! Take 
thou my Excalibur and make haste to the water's 
side; when there, throw my good sword into the 
waves, and come to me to tell me what thou seest 
I charge thee delay not, for I am smitten with a 
grievous wound and cannot last till morning," 

But Sir Belvidere hesitated, saying ; " My lord, 
I fain would do thy bidding, yet it grieves me to 
leave my king thus wounded. But if you command 
it I will go and soon bring you word." 

When Sir Belvidere reached the shore, a shaft of 
moonlight struck the jewelled hilt lighting it won- 
derfully. He marvelled much at Arthur's com- 
mand, and was loth to throw so fair a thing in the 
water, but hid the precious sword under the root of 
a fallen tree, then went to the king." 
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" What sawest thou ? " he asked eagerly. 

" Nothing but the waves and the wind." Then 
Arthur saw the deceit, and said : " Sifj I have 
trusted you long, now go as I bid you, and spare 
not the sword, but throw it into the waves." 

Again Sir Belvidere went to the sword, but again 
its marvellous hilt seemed richer and grew brighter 
as he looked the longer at it ; again he hid the 
sword and returned to Arthur. 

" What sawest thou ? " he asked. " Nothing but 
the waves and wind," answered Sir Belvidere. 

" Then Arthur, faint and angry, cried : " Ah ! 
false knight ; traitor, untrue ! Woe is me ! since I 
have been betrayed for a jewelled sword. Go this 
time and do as I bid or I shall slay thee." 

Then again Sir Belvidere made his way over the 
crags to the pebbled shore, and took the sword, and 
threw it with all his might. He saw it flash in the 
moonlight, then, as it neared the waves, an arm 
clothed in white samite reached and grasped the 
hilt, brandished it thrice, and vanished under the 
sea. 

Sir Belvidere hastened to King Arthur and told 
him all he had seen. 

"Alas, too long have I tarried here!" cried Ar- 
thur; " now take me to the water's side." 

Sir Belvidere tenderly lifted the dying king and 
bore him to the sea ; there they saw coming across 
the water 
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" A dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
. . . All the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded like a dream, 
By those three queens with crowns of gold ; 

and from them rose 
A cry that shivered to the tingling stars 
And, as it were one voice, and agony. 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes. 
Or hath come since the making of the world." 
" Farewell, my good Belvidere," sighed Arthur ; 
" now put me in the barge. " And the king was rowed 
from land. 

Then Sir Belvidere cried : " Oh, my lord King 
Arthur ! what shall become of me now you are 
gone ? " 

Sorrowfully Arthur answered from the barge : 
"Mourn not forme; far better 'tis the old doth 
thus give way to newer things, for so does God 
fulfil his plans. If you never see me more, pray for 
my soul ' for more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.' " * 

The barge moved on, yet Sir Belvidere stood on 
the shore thinking of many things, till he was 
roused by the chill air and the moaning forest. 
Looking over the water he thought he saw in the 
far distance " a speck that bore the king . . , 
pass on, and on. and go from less to less, and vanish 
into light." Then the sun rose, audit was the new 

• Tennyson's " Passing of Arthur." 
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year. Sir Belvidere looked across the sea, and 
said : " Farewell my noble king, farewell ! Oh, 
sunny fields of Camelot ! Oh, companions of the 
Table Round ! — Oh, my king ! All are gone, and 
there is now no more joy for me ! " 

Sorrowfully he made his way through the forest, 
not choosing where the path led, till he came upon 
a hermitage and heard the little chapel bell ringing 
for mass. He went thither and found a hermit 
kneeling by a new-made tomb. 

"Sir!" said Belvidere, "for whom do you say 
mass ? " 

" Fair son, I know not," the holy man replied. 
" Last night at the twelfth hour, a company of 
gentle ladies came and brought thither a dead body 
and prayed me to bury it, and offered me a 
hundred tapers and a hundred besants, then went 
their way, making much sorrow." 

" Alas ! that was the body of my dead lord. King 
Arthur ! and he lieth in this chapel ! " and Sir Bel- 
videre fell on the tomb as one dead. 

When he recovered from his swoon, he begged 
the hermit that he might stay there and live a holy 
life, fasting and praying. 

" You are welcome. Sir Belvidere, for I know 
you, and you are a brother of Sir Lucan." 

Then Sir Belvidere forever laid aside his armor 
for a hermit's robe, and there spent the rest of his 
days. 

****** 
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When Queen Guinevere heard of King Ar- 
thur's death, she mourned bitterly and cried : 
" O my noble king ! slain by one who calls him- 
self of thy blood ! What woe, what wreck, and 
sad ruin have come to this once happy realm ! My 
noble, generous Arthur, could I but have seen thee 
once, to beg your love and forgiveness ! My gentle 
lord, what sorrow has been thine ! But now thou 
art asleep upon a battle-field, slain by that traitor 
Modred ! " 

And ever mourning for her noble lord, Queen 
Guinevere went to Almesbury and took the vows of 
a nun. There she lived praying and fasting, till by 
her gentle life her sister nuns chose her abbess. 

" And there an abbess lived for three brief 
years, and there an 
Abbess past to where beyond these voices 

there is peace." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE DEATH OF SIR LAUNCELOT; AND 

THE LAST OF THE KNIGHTS OF 

THE ROUND TABLE. 



Sir Launcelot 
:eived the mes- 
je of Sir Ga- 
ine, he quickly 
thered an army 
d embarked for 
>ver, hoping to 
re King Arthur, 
t it was too late. 
Already the king, 
with a hundred thousand brave knights, lay dead. 
As Sir Launcelot could do nothing, he called his 
men and said to them ; " This is the heaviest tid- 
ings that ever came to me ! But I thank you, fair 
lords, for your coming to this realm ; we arrived 
too late. I shall now seek the tombs of my noble 
king and Sir Gawaine ; then I shall search for the 
unhappy Queen Guinevere, for I hear that she has 
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fled. Stay here but fifteen days ; if I come not 
then, take the ships and sail back to France." 

When Sir Launcelot had gone to the chapel at 
Dover Castle and wept and prayed at Sir Ga- 
waine's tomb, he rode to Almesbury, where he saw 
a monastery. 

Queen Guinevere was walking in the cloister ; 
she saw Sir Launcelot and swooned. As soon as 
she could speak, she called the nuns and said : 
" Marvel not, but call that knight hither." 

When Sir Launcelot had greeted her, she said : 
" O Sir Launcelot ! I beseech you for all the love 
that was ever between us, never more to seek me ! 
I pray you leaVe me, and never return to me ! 
Go to your land, and keep it from wreck and war. 
Well and dearly have I loved you, Launcelot, but 
it was most unhappy for us both. Ever in this 
realm will my name be hated. Here is my only 
hope. Leave me, my noble Launcelot, and I pray 
that the rest of thy years be happy ! " 

Sorrowfully answered Launcelot ; " Farewell, 
my gentle queen, for we shall never meet again. I 
will seek the same destiny you have chosen." 

The queen wept much ; and Sir Launcelot slowly 
rode back through the forest. He came to a chapel 
between two cliffs, and the chapel bell was ringing 
for mass. 

" Here at this hermitage, if it please Jesu, will I 
stay." 
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As he looked, Sir Belvidere and the hermit came 
out of the chapel. 

When Sir Launcelot saw them, he fell on his face 
weeping. They gently lifted him, and told him all, 
and took him to the king's tomb. 

Then Sir Launcelot threw away his armor and 
put on the holy habit, and took the vows. 

Here Sir Bohort came and dwelt with them six 
years. 

One night a vision came to Launcelot, which bade 
him hasten to Almesbury, for there he would find 
the queen dead ; then he should bring her body to 
bury by the side of King Arthur. 

In the morning Sir Launcelot went to Almes- 
bury, and on reaching the convent found the queen 
dead. When he looked upon her face, he wept not 
greatly, but sighed. Then he said mass, and on the 
morrow took the body of Guinevere and laid it by 
the side of her king. 

When all was over. Sir Launcelot swooned ; ten- 
derly his brothers cared for him, but he grew weaker 
day by day. Sometimes he slumbered — only to 
dream of the happy days at Camelot. 

One night a great stillness came upon the forest. 
When the little chapel bell rang for mass. Sir 
Launcelot started from his sleep, crying : " Oh, my 
brothers ! The Sangreal ! the Sangreal ! Now 
mine eyes behold what they have so long sought" 
And he fell into a happy sleep. 
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When his brothers returned, Sir Launcelot still 
slept ; but on his lips was the sweetest smile they 
had ever seen in life or death. 

Then the little chapel bell tolled for the death of 
the brave Sir Launcelot ; and the brothers sorrow- 
fully took his body and laid it in the same bier that 
Queen Guinevere was brought in, and took him to 
the Joyous Garde — the Joyous Garde ! — to bury him. 

Sir Hector had been seeking him all these yeara, 
and hearing the choir of the Joyous Garde singing 
a requiem, went into the chapel to see who the dead 
knight might be. 

When he was ware of so much weeping, he went 
to look at the face of the dead knight, and saw it 
was that of Sir Launcelot. 

Then Sir Hector threw down his helm, crying : 
" Oh, my brother Launcelot ! long, long have I 
sought thee, to find thee thus ! Thou wert never 
matched by earthly kni^t ; thou wert the courtli- 
est knight that ever bare a shield ; and thou wert 
the truest friend that ever rode a horse ; and thou 
wert the truest lover that ever loved a woman ; and 
thou wert the kindest man that ever struck with a 
sword ; and thou wert the goodliest person that 
ever came among a crowd of knights ; and thou 
wert the meekest man and the gentlest knight that 
ever ate in a hall among ladies ; and thou wert the 
sternest knight to a mortal foe that ever put a spear 
in rest" 
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Then Sir Belvidere and the hermit came to Sir 
Hector, but lie did not know them in their hermit's 
robes. 

Sir Belvidere cried : " O Sir Hector ! " And 
could not say more for weeping. 

After fifteen days they buried Sir Launcelot with 
great devotion, and Sir Hector went back to the 
hermitage with Sir Belvidere and the hermit, and 
took the holy vows. 

There in the forest, so far from court and the 
scenes of happy days, these men, the last of King- 
Arthur's gallant knights, lived holy lives in fasting 
and in prayer. 
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